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RIMINAL laws are the firft that are known in focietys 
: and the laft that arrive at perfection. The diforders 
d which proceed from the paffions of individuals in an infant 
. community neceffarily fuggeft the idea of a public intereft. 
. Men find that their aflociation muft diflolve, if they are to re- 


main unprotected, and to truft to their own arms for the redrefs 
of their wrongs. A magiftrate is named, who cites before him 
the delinquent, and defends the rights of the injured. But after 
private revenge has been abolifhed, and after a tribunal has been 
conftituted to determine concerning crimes, it is long before 
the difpenfers of juftice can judge of them with a proper en- 
largement, or are armed with authority to carry their decifions 
into execution. After they have known how to fympathize 
with the individual, and yet to moderate the rigour of his re- 
fentment, it is long before they conceive that the community 
is alfo injured by the violence and the crimes of the guilty. A 
fine, or fatisfaction, accordingly, in a rude community, is ex- 
acted from the oppreffor, and given to the perfon whole rights 
he has violated, or to his family: and this alone is thought 
fufficient to fulfil the purpofes of juftice. As focicty, however, 
improves, the delinquent is not only ordered to pay a compen- 
fation to the individual, but alfo to give fatisfaction to the pub- 
lic, the peace and order of which he has difturbed. While our 
anceftors ftrayed in the woods of Germany, their criminal re- 
gulations only tended to fatisfy the injured or his relations ; but 
afier their fettlement in England, a higher degree of civiliza- 
tion taught them alfo to refpect the intereft of the community. 
Thus, by the Anglo-Saxon laws, a fine was not only paid bya 
murderer to the relations of the deceafed, but alfo to the king 
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470 Confiderations on Criminal Law. 
for the lofs of a fubject, Time, which, by flow and almog 


imperceptible degrees, refines the opinions of mankind, com- 
municates alfo an improvement to laws; but, in almoft every 
cultivated nation, it will be found, that crvil regulations ap- 
proach nearly to a pe: fect itate, while thofe that revard crimes 
are {tained with injuftice and cruelvy. 

In England, where the utmoit seipeCt is paid to the life of 
the meaneit artizan, whcre the privilezes of nobility do not 
extend to the commillion of crimes with impunity, and where 
even kings have been brought to a tria!, and have bled upon 
the (caffold, we fhould naturally imagine that criminal jurif- 
prudence had arrived at the higheft point of perfection. Yet 
appeals relating to the difproportion in our laws between pu- 
nifhments and offences have been fiequently made to the pub- 
lic, and addrefled to the legiflature; and, what refleéts little 
honour on thole who have been ealled to the direction of our 
affairs, they have been as frequently difregarded. The Au- 
thor of the prefent performance has, notwithftanding, been 
prompted, by his humanity, to utter his complaints on this 
fubject, and to fuggeft regulations which may be enforced with 
advantage. 

‘ The following eflay, fays he, is intended to evince the 
necefiity of moderating the rigour of our Penal Laws, and efta- 

lithing a more juft and equitable proportion between crimes 
and punifhmenis. 

¢ With this view, I have endeavoured to fhew, that extreme 
feverity in punifhment leads to licentioufnefs and impunity ; 
that men of mild difpofitions, being unwilling to punifh fe- 
verely for flight offences, are averfe to profecutions, and delin- 
guents are. fuffered to continue in the habit of evil, till, at 
length, they are guilty of enormous crimes, which might have 
been prevented by taking proper cognizance of their firft ad- 
vances to guilt. 

¢ With refpect to punifhments in general, I have likewile 
endeavoured to fhew, that the apprehenfion of death is not a 
fufficient motive of terror; that the ft:ongeft cbjects of dread 
to men of depraved minds, are poverty, labour, and confine- 
ment; that thefe evils therefore, which they commit crimes to 
avoid, fhould be inflicted on them in proportion t@ their feveral 
degrees of delinquency; and that the example of fuffering 
ome held up to the criminal, would have much better effect 
than the terror of immediate death ; which, inftead of being 
ufeful, isin moft cafes pernicious to fociety, and ought not to 
be inflicted but under particular circumitances. 

¢ However I may have fucceeded in fupporting thefe pro- 
pofitions, I am moft firmly perfuaded that the eftablifbmeat of 
anole 
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more juft and moderate punifhments, not only in capital, but 
in fubordinate offences, would be attended with the moft falu- 
tary ettects. 

‘ It was under this firm perfuafion that I have been led, in 
fome parts of the following ellay, to fpeak in a manner which 
may perhaps be thought rather too decifive, upon the impro- 
pricty of our prefent code of Criminal Laws. I have, however, 
availed myfelf of the authority of very refpectable authors, both 
ancient and modern, in fupport of the propofttions [ mean to 
eftablifh. 

‘ | prefumed that it wou'd not be unfeafonable at this time 
to offer fome hints on the fubject of revifing and reforming this 
branch of our laws; as the Houfe of Commons have already 
come to fome refolutions upon that head. 

¢ The prefent period, indeed, feems, from many concurring 
circumftances, to encourage this undertaking. 

‘ Fhe general character of the age is ftrongly marked for 
its benevolence and moderation. 

¢ The fovereign on the throne exhibits a bright example to 
his people of thefe and other virtues: May future ages cele 
brate his reign as the zra when our Penal Laws were mode- 
rated, and more equal punifhments inftituted ! 

‘ There is, too, a peculiar turn for reformation in the pre- 
fent parliament, who have lately pafled two aéts, making effen- 
tiaf improvements in the law relating to elections and privilege 
of parliament.’ 

Such are the laudable views with which the Author has com- 
municated his confiderations on our Penal Laws; and we moft 
fincerely join with him in the hope, that fome mitigation will 
be applied to their feverity. In the treatment of his: fubject he 
difcovers a very extenfive acquaintance with thofe writers who 
have difcourfed concerning criminal jurifprudence. Their pub- 
lications have enriched his work with many valuable remarks, 
and have contributed to fuggeft to him others no lefs valu- 
able. He is every where a friend to liberty, and to humiart 
nature; and we muft obferve, to his praife, that to thofe who 
are fond of manly and ingenious refearches, his performance 
will be highly acceptable. 

In the courfe of his obfervations he has entered into the 
queftton, ‘ Whether juries are judges of law as well as fact ?’ 
and what he has remarked on this fubject, we fubmit to thé 
examination of our Readers. 

‘ In confidering this important queftion, it will be proper, 
he obferves, to pay fome attention to the forms of our legal 
proceedings in criminal] matters. Indiétments not only fet forth 
the particular fact committed, but alfo fpecify the nature of the 
crime, Thus treafons are faid to be done prodttorié, or traite- 

Bb 2 roufly 
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roufly. Felonies are faid to be committed felonic?, or felou 
nioufly. Public libels are faid to be publifhed /editios?, or fedia 
tioufly ; et fic de ceteris. 

¢ When a jury, therefore is impanelled upon the trial of a 
traitor, they are to try, not only whether the defendant is 
guilty of the fact of having correfponded with the enemy (or 
whatever the fpecies of treafon may be) but whether he js 
guilty of having correfponded with the enemy traiterou/ly or not. 
When they are impanelled upon the trial of a felon, they are 
to try, not only whether he killed fuch an one, or took fuch 
an one’s property, but whether he killed fuch an one of malice 
prepenje, or took fuch ~n one’s property felonioufly. In like 
manner, if they are impanelled on the trial of a public libeller, 
they are to try, not only whether he publifbed fuch a writing, 
but whether he publifhed it /editsou/ly or not. 

¢ Jn fhort, in all thefe cafes, it feems, from the words of 
the iflue, that they are to try. not only the fad?, but the crime: 
in other words, they are to judge, not only of the ad? done, but 
of the inducement for doing {uch aét, and to determine whether it 
be of the criminal nature as fet forth in the indiétment. 

¢ It may be coneluded, not only from the general frame of 
indictments, but from the nature of the verdict in particular 
cafes, that the jury are vefled with the power of judging of 
law, as well. as fad?. 

‘Indeed many great lawyers feem inclined to the opinion 
that juries are to determine upon the law, as well as fact. Lord. 
Chief Juftice Vaughan, in Buthell’s cafe, p. 150, reports as 
follows :—*‘* But upon all general iflues, as upon Not Culpable 
pleaded in trefpafs, Nil debet in debt, Nul tort, Nul deffeifin in 
afize, &c. though it be a matter of law whether the defen- 
dant be a trefpafler, a debtor, defleiflor, &c. in. the particular 
cafes in iflue; yet the jury find not (as in a fpecial verdi@) the 
fact of every cafe by itfelf, leaving the law to. the court, but 
find for the plaintiff or defendant upon the iflue to be tried, 
wherein they refolve both. law and fact complicatedly, and not 
the fact by itfelf; fo as, though they anfwer not fingly to the 
queftion, what is the law? yet they determine the law in all 
matters where iflue is joined and tried in the principal cafe, but 
where the verdict is fpecial.” 

* Lord Chief Juftice Hale fays, in his Hiftory of the Com- 
mon Law, ‘* As the jury a/fi/?s the judge in determining mat- 
ters of fact, 16 the judge a/fi//s the jury in determining points 
of law, and alfo very much in invettigating and enlightening 
the matter of fact, whereof the jury are judges.” Here it may 
be obferved, that though his Lordfhip does not exprefs himfelf 
with his ufual perfpicurty, yet he feems to be of opinion, that 
juries are judges of Jew as well as fact, ** The judge (he at 
affifis 


























afffis the jury in determining points of law,” which word afi/s 
implies the right of determination to be in the jury) ** and 
alfo (he adds) very much in inveftigating and enlightening the 
matter of fact, whereof the jury are judges.” Now the word 
whereof may at firft feem only to refer to matter of fact; yet, 
taking the fenfe of the paragraph altogether, and confidering 
the ufe of the copulative, it mutt be taken to refer both to Jaw 
and fad. 

¢ But the true meaning of this paflage is beft explained by 
Lord Chief Juftice Hale himfelf, who, in the fecond book of 
his Hiftory of the Pleas of the Crown, p. 313, exprefsly fays, 
«© That the confcience of the jury muft pronounce the prifoner 
guilty or not guilty; for, to fay the truth, it were the moft 
unhappy cafe that could be to the judge, if he at his peril mutt 
take upon him the guilt or innocence of the prifoner; and if 
the judge’s opinion muft rule the matter of fact, the trial by 
jury would be ufele{s.” 

‘ The learned Author of the Commentaries on the Law of 
England, b. iv. p. 354, fays, That {pecial verdicts fet forth all 
the circumftances of the cafe, and pray the judgment of the 
court, whether, for inftance, it be murder, manflaughter, or 
no crime at all. ‘This is where the jurors doubt the matter of 
Jaw, and therefore chu/e to leave it to the determination of the 
court, though they have an unqueftionable right of determin- 
ing upon all the circumftances, and finding a general verdict, 
af they think proper fo to hazard a breach of their oaths, &c. 

‘ Upon a flight attention, it muft be owned, as has been 
already -ubferved, that the lodging this power in juries is fome- 
times productive of inconvenience and injuftice. To appoint 
twelve illiterate, and the greate{t part of them perhaps igno- 
rant men, to.be the ultimate expofitors and arbitrators of the 
law, with a power to controul and over-rule the opinions and 
directions of the judges, who have made the fcience of jurif- 
prudence their ftudy, and have been raifed to the feat of judg- 
ment for their knowledge and abilities in their profeffion, ap- 
pears at firit fight to be a prepofterous delegation. But many 
things, upon a dlight and tranfient infpection, carry the appear- 
ance of abfurdity, which may be reconciled upon a clofer exa= 
mination. It lies not within the reach of human wildom to 
pfovide remedies againft every evil contingency; the moft it 
can do is, to avoid the greater evil; and perhaps, upon a more 
mature confideration, the vefting this power in the jury will be 
thought the lefler inconvenience. 

‘ For if the judge, who expounds the Jaw, had the power 
of determining according to his own expofition, might not an 
inlet be opened for arbitrary and partial decifions ? Might not 
the judge likewife as well be entrufted to decide concerning 
Bb 3 the 
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wre pete oem, 


the evidence of the fac&t? For, by a latitude of conftruGtion, he 
might bring the fact within the feverity of the law, contrary 
to the fenfe of the legiflature ; or, by a confined expofition, he 
might reftrain it, to the hindrance of juftice. 

‘ Thus the Jife and liberty of the fubject might depend on 
the decifion of one man, who might poflibly, in fome cafes, be 
more likely to be biafled than twelve jurors, totally indifferent 
to the parties concerned, who are {worn to give a true verdict, 
and muft do it under the peril of a heavy punifhmentr, and whofe 
duty it is to flate their doubts and difficulties, if any fhould oc- 
cur, for the advice of the court. Is there not leis to be ap- 
prchended from the occafional miftakes of judgment in twelve 
fuch jurors, than the poflible error of judgment or of will in 
the judge, who, whatever be his knowledge or probity, is but 
aman!’ 

Under the head of laws, with reference to the number of in- 
habitants, our Author has the following fhort but ftriking 
paflage : 

¢ Does it repair the lofs of the fufferer, does it reform the 
vicious, to execute criminals for petty and venial offences? By 
fuch policy, the individual wronged is not only left without 
any recompence for the injury fuftained, but the injury done 
him is often farther aggravated by the expence of a profecu- 
tion; and fociety is prejudiced by the lofs of a member, with- 
out reaping any benefit from the example of his fate.’ 

It is, doubtlefs, we would here obferve, in the higheft de- 
gree abfurd, that after a robbery has been committed, the fuf- 
ferer fhould be bound over to profecute the cffender, at his own 
expence. It is an odd compenfation to him for his firft lofs, 
that he fhould a fecond time be legally plundered by Old Bailey 
folicitors, and the menial retainers of the law. In cates of this 
nature, the action having in view the good of fociety, the ex- 
pence of it fhould be fuftained by the public, and a calumniator 
publicus fhould be the profecutor. 

In concluding our account of the prefent work, we muft do 
the Author the juftice to remark the fpirit of philofophy and 
enlargement with which he has ventured to treat his fubje€t. It 
is feldom that the enquirer into matters of law difcovers a libera- 


lity of mind fo commendable. St 





Art. II. 4 Difcourfe delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, om 
the Diftribution of Prizes, Dec. 10, 1771. By the Prefident. 4to. 
2s. Davies. 1772. 

T HIS mafterly difcourfe is chiefly employed in defcribing 

and comparing the diftinguifhing merits of the great artifts 
of the Roman and the Venetian fchools. The former addrefled 
themi{clves 
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themfelves to the paffions, and awakened the mind to fenfibi- 
lity : the Jatter were fludious to pleafe the eye; they excelled 
ia ornamen’, and difcovered dexterity in the ufe of the pencil, 

but affected not the nobler faculties. To thofe, accord: ngly, 
the attention of the ftudents of the Royal Academy is particu- 
larly called by our ingenious Author ; and, of thefe, he exhi- 
bits the defects, which, as they are folendid and bewitching, 
tend to vitiate the talte of the young and inexperienced, and 
have even, fometimes, feduced the admiration of the connoiffeur 
and the artift from the higher excellencies of painting. | 

¢ The value and rank, fays he, of every art is in proportion 
to the mental Jabour employed in it, or the mental pleafure 
produced by it. As this principle is preferved or neglected, 
our profeffion becomes either a liberal art, or a mechanical]. 
trate. Inthe hands of one man it makes the highelt preten- 
fions, as it is addrefled to the nobleft faculties. In thofe of 
another itis reduced to a mere matter of ornament, and the 
painter had but the humble province of furnifhing our apart- 
ments with elegance. 

¢ This exertion of mind, which is the only circumftance 
that truly enobles our art, makes the great diftinction between 
the Roman and Venetian fchools, and gives the fuperiority to 
the painter of hiftory over all others of our profefion. No 
part of his work is produced but by an effort of the mind ; there 
is no object which can be fet before him as a perfect model ; 
there is none which he can venture minutely to imitate, and 
to transfer with all its beauties and blemifhes into his great 
defign.’ 

The painter, who would attain excellence in his art, muft 
avoid particular ideas. To produce a perfect form, he muft 
affift himfelf by imagination : he muft drefs nature to advantage. 
The fame principle extends its influence to all the finer aris. 
Jt was not trom the obfervation of one figure that the fculptor 
executed the Apollo Belvedere ; and the poet, in the characters 
he draws, and in the fcenes he defcribes, is perpetually carried 
beyond the truth. Sue:onius and Tacitus have fometimes re- 
corded the fame facts; Sut with how different a value does the 
man of tafle regard the narrations of thefe writers | That com- 
pofitions be agreeable it is neceflury that they be accommodated 
toa hivher ftandard than thofle of the former; but, perhaps, it 
is impoilible that they can arrive at a point of perfection more 
itriking than thofe of the latter. The ¢ Polite Converfation *’ 
of Dean Swift does not pieafe, becaufe too exact a tranfcript 
from real life; and the vivacity of Farquhar, and the wit of 


~ 





* See, in his works, a treatife fo intitled. 
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Congreve, would have no charms, were they commonly to be 
met with. 

The principle to which we allude, our Author has examined 
in a former difcourfe, and has proved it to be metaphyfically 
juft, Inthe prefent performance he applies it to every part of 
his art; and contends that it gives what is called the grand file 
to invention, to compofition, to expreffion, and even to colour- 
ing and drapery. 

‘ Invention in painting, he obferves, does not imply the in- 
vention of the fubject; for that is commonly fupplied by the 
poet or hiftorian. With refpect to the choice, no fubjeét can 
be proper that is not generally interefting., It ought to be 
either fome eminent inftance of heroic virtue, or heroic fuffer- 
ing. There muft be fomething either in the action, or the ob- 
ject, in which men are univerfally concerned, and which powers 
fully ftrikes upon the public fympathy. 

© Strictly fpeaking indeed, no fubje& can be of univerfal, 
hardly can it be of general concern ; but there are events and 
characters fo popularly known in thofe countries where our art 
is in requeft, that they may be confidered as fufficiently general 
for all our purpofes. Such are the great events of Greek and 
Roman fable and hiftory, which early education, and the ufual 
courfe of reading, have made familiar and interefting to all 
Europe, without being degraded by the vulgarifm of ordinar 
life in any country. Such too are the capital fubjedts of f{crip- 
ture hiftory, which, befides their general notoriety, become 
venerable by their connection with our religion. 

‘ As it is required that the fubject felected fhould be a ge- 
neral one, it is no lefs neceflary that it fhould be kept unem- 
barrafled with whatever may any way ferve to divide the atten- 
tion of the fpectator. Whenever a ftory is related, every man forms 
a picture in his mind of the action and the expreffion of the perfons 
employed. ‘The power of reprefenting this mental picture on 
canvats is what we call invention in a painter. And as, in the 
conception of this ideal picture, the mind does not enter into 
the minute peculiarities of the drefs, furniture, or fcene of ac- 
tion; fo, when the painter comes to reprefent it, he contrives 
thofe little neceflary concomitant circumftances in fuch a man- 
ner, that they fhall ftrike the fpectator no more than they did 
him in his firft conception of the ftory, 

¢ I am very ready to allow that fome circumftances of mi- 
putenefs and particularity frequently tend to give an air of 
truth to a piece, and to intereft the {pectator in an extraordi- 
nary manner, Such circumftances, therefore, cannot wholly 
pe rejected; but if there be any thing in the art which re- 
guires peculiar nicety of difcernment, it is the difpofition of 
thefe minute circumftantial pagts, which, according to the 
| | judgmegt 
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‘ydgment employed in the choice, become {fo ufeful to truth, 
s fo injurious to grandeur. 

« However, the ufual and moft dangerous error is on the fide 
of minutenefs; and therefore I think caution moft neceflary 
where moft have failed. The general idea conftitutes real ex- 
cllence. All fmaller things, however perfect in their way, are 
1o be facrificed without mercy to the greater. The painter 
will not enquire what things may be admitted without much 
cenfure. He will not think it enough to fhew that they may be 
there, he will fhew that they muft be there ; and their abfence 
would render his pi€ture maimed and defective. 

¢ Thus, though to the principal group a fecond or third be 
added, and a fecond and third mafs of light, care muft be yet 
taken that thefe fubordinate actions and lights, neither each ia 
particular, nor all together, come into any degree of competi-. 
tion with the principal ; they fhould make a part of that whole 
which would be imperfect” without them. To every part of 
painting this rule may be applied: even in portraits, the grace, 
and, we may add, the likenefs, confifts more in taking the ge- 
seral air, than in obferving the exact fimilitude of every 
feature. 

‘ Thus figures muft have a ground whereon to ftand ; they 
muft be cloathed ; there muft be a back-ground; there muft be 
light and fhadow : but none of thefe ought to appear to have 
taken up any part of the artift’s attention. They fhould be fo 
managed as not even to catch that of the {pectator. We know 
well enough, when we analyze a piece, the difficulty and the 
fubtilty with which an artift adjufts the back-ground, drapery, 
and mafles of light; we know, that a confiderable part of the 
grace and effect of his picture depends upon them : but this art 
is fo much concealed, even to a judicious eye, that no remain 
of any of thefe fubordinate parts occur to the memory when the 
piQure is not prefent. 

‘ The great end of the art is to ftrike the imagination. The 
painter is therefore to make no oftentation of the means b 
_ this is done; the fpedtator is only to feel the rafult in his 

om, 

* An inferior artift is unwilling that any part of his induftry 
fhould be loft upon the fpectator. He takes as much pains to 
(fcover, asthe greater artift does to conceal, the marks of his 
lubordinate afliduity. In works of the lower kind, every thing 
appears ftudied and encumbered ; it is all boaftful art, or open 
affeGation. The ignorant often part from fuch pictures with 
wonder in their mouths, and indifference in their hearts. 

‘ But it is not enough in invention that the artift fhould re- 
rain and keep under all the inferior parts of his fubje&; he 
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muft fometimes deviate from vulgar and ftri& hiftorical truth, in 
purfuing the grandeur of his defizn. : 

* How much the great ftile exacts from its profeflors to con. 
ceive and reprefent their fubjes in a poetical manner, not 
confined to mere matter of fact, may be feen in the Cartoons 
of Raffaelle. In all the pictures in which the painter has re- 
prefented the apoftles, he has drawn them with great noblene(s - 
he has given them as much dignity as the human figure is cae 
pable of receiving ; yet we are exprefsly told in {cripture they 
had no fuch refpectable appearance; and of St. Paul in particu- 
Jar, we are told by himfelf, that his dedily prefence was mean. 
Alexander is faid to have been of a low ftature; a painter ought 
not fo to reprefent him. Agefilaus was low, lame, and of a 
mean appearance. None of thefe defects ought to appear ina 
piece of which he is the hero. 


‘ In conformity to cuftom, I cal] this part of the art hiftory 


painting : it ought to be called poetical, as in reality it is. 

¢ All this is not falfifying any fact; it is taking an allowed 
pcetical licenfe. A painter of portraits retains the individual 
Jikenefs ; a painter of hiftory fhews the man by fhewing his 
actions. 

‘ A painter muft compenfate the natural deficiencies of his 
art. He has but one fentence to utter, but one moment to 
exhibit. He cannot, like a poet or hiftorian, expatiate and 
imprefs the mind with great veneration for the character of the 
hero or faint he reprefents, though he lets us know at the fame 
time that the faint was deformed, and the hero lame. 

¢ The painter has no other means of giving an idea of the 
dignity of the mind, but by that external appearance which 
grandeur of thought does generally, though not always, imprefs 
on the countenance ; and by that correfpondence of figure to 
fentiment and fituation, which all men wifh, but cannot com- 
mand. The painter, who may in this one particular attain 
with eafe what others defire in vain, ought to give. all that he 
pofibly can, fince there are fo many circumftances of true great- 
nefs that he cannot give at all. He cannot make his hero talk 
like a great man; he muft make him look like one: for which 
reafon he ought to be well ftudied in the analyfis of thofe cir 
cumftances which conftitute dignity of appearance in real life. 

‘ As in invention, fo likewife in exprefion, care muft be 
taken not to run into particularities. ‘Thofe expreffions alone 
fhould be given to the figures which their refpective fituations 
generally produce. Nor is this enough; each perfon fhould 
alfo have that expreffion which men of his rank generally exhi- 
bit. The joy or the grief of a character of dignity is not to be 
exprefled in the fame manner as a fimilar paffion in a vulgar 
face. 
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«Upon this principle Bernini, perhaps, may be fubjedt to 
enlute. This fculptor, in many re{pects admirable, has given 
ser mean expreflion to his ftatue of David, who is repre- 
fened as juft going to throw the {tone from the fling ; and in 
uder to give it the exprefiion of energy, he has made him biung 
risupper lip. “This expreffion is tar from being general, and 
‘|| farther from being dignified. He might have feen itin aa 
nfance or two; and he miftook accident for univerfality. ; 

‘ With refpect to colouring, though it may appear at firft a 
oat of painting merely mechanical, yet it fill has its rules, and 
tyofe grounded upon that prefiding principle which regulates 
both the great and the little in the ftudy of a painter. By this 
he firft ettect of the picture is produced ; and as this is pere 
formed, the fpeétator, as he waiks the gallery, will ftop or pafs 
Jonze To give a general air of grandeur at firft view, alf 
rifing or artful play of little lights, or an attention to a va- 
riety of tints is to be avoided ; a quietnefs and fimplicity muft 
reign over the whole work ; to which a breadth of uniform and 
imple colour will very much contribute. Grandeur of effe@ 
isproduced by two different ways, which feem entirely oppoled 
to each other; one is, by reducing the colours to little more 
than chiaro ofcuro, which was often the practice of the Bolog- 
nian {chools 3 and the other, by making the colours very diftin@ 
and forcible, fuch as we fee in thofe of Rome and Florence ; 
but fill the prefiding principle of both thefe manners 1s fimpli- 
city. Certainly nothing can. be more fimple than monotony 4 
end the diftinét blue, red, and yellow colours which are feen 
in the draperies of the Roman and Florentine fchools, though 
they have not that kind of harmony which is produced by a va- 
riety of broken and tranfparent colours, have that effect of pran- 
deur that was intended. Perhaps thefe diftinét colours ftrike 
the mind more forcidly, from there not being any great union 
between them ; as martial mufic, which is intended to roufe 
the nobler paflions, has its effect from the fudden and ftrongly 
marked tranfitions from one note to another, which that ftile of 
mufic requires ; whilft that which is intended to move the fofter 
pions, the notes imperceptibly melt into one another. 
Inthe fame manner as the hiftorical painter never enters 
into the detail of colours, fo neither does he debafe his concep- 
lions with minute attention to the difcriminations of drapery. 
Iti the inferior ftile that marks the variety of ftuffs. With 
him the cloathing is neither woollen, nor linen, nor filk, fattin, 
ovelvet: itis drapery ; it is nothing more. 

‘ The art of difpofing the foldings of thedrapery makes a very 
Confiderable part of the painter’s ftudy. To make it merely 
Matural is a mechanical operation, to which neither genius or 
tale are required; whereas it requires the niceft judgment to 
difpofe 
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difpofe the drapery, fo that the folds have an eafy communi 
tion, and gracefully follow each other, with fuch natural a 
higence as to look like the effect of chance, and at the fame fin ‘ 
fhew the figure under it to the utmoft advantage, a 
¢ Carlo Maratti was of opinion, that the difpofition of dra 
pery was a more dificult art than even that of drawing the won 
man figure ; that a ftudent might be more eafily taught the Jat. 
ter than the former ; as the rules of drapery, he faid. could not 
be fo well afcertained as thofe for delineating a corre& form. 

‘ This, perhaps, is a proof how willingly we favour our own 
peculiar excellence. Carlo Maratti is faid to have valued him. 
felf particularly upon his fkill in this part of his art; yet, in 
him, the difpofition appears fo artificial, that he is inferior to 
Raffaele even in that which gave him his beft claim to repu- 
tation. 

© Such is the great principle by which we mutt be dire&ted ia 
the nobier branches of our art,’ 

It is impoffible not to agree with our Author in this inge- 
nious reafoning. Having fully fhewn that general ideas, ora 
fancied perfection ts the leading principle in the art of painting, 
he proceeds to obferve, that the great {chools of the world in 
the epic ftile, the Roman, the Florentine, and the Bolognefe, 
formed their practice according to it. The beft mafters in the 
French {chool, having alfo directed themfeives by this rule; 
he confiders Pouffin, Le Sueur, and Le Brun, as a colony from 
the Roman fchool. Next to thefe he ranks the Venetian, with 
the Flemifh and the Dutch fchools, which profefledly depart, 
he obferves, from the great purpofes of painting, and catch at 
applaufe by inferior qualities. 

« T am not ignorant, fays he, that fome will cenfure me for 
placing the Venetians in this inferior clafs, and many of the 
warmeft admirers of painting will think them unjuftly degraded ; 
but | wifh not to be mifunderftood. Though I can by no means 
allow them to hold any rank with the nobler fchools of paint: 
ing, they accomplifhed perfectly the thing they attempted. But 
as mere elegance is their principal object, as they feem more 
willing to dazzle than to affect, it can be no injury to them to 
fuppofe that their practice is ufeful only to its proper end; that 
what may heighten the elegant may degrade the fublime, 
There is a fimplicity, and, I may add, feverity, in the great 
manner, which is, ] am afraid, almoft incompatible with this 
comparatively fenfual ftile. 

‘ Tintoret, Paul Veronefe, and others of the Venetian fchools, 
feem to have painted with no other purpofe than to be admired 
for their fkill and expertnefs in the mechanifm of painting, and 
to make a parade of that art which the higher ftile requires 1's 


followers to conceal, | 
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‘Jn a conference of the French academy, at which were 
wefent Le Brun, Sebaftian Bourdon, and all the eminent ar- 
is of that age, one of the academicians defired to have their 
yinion on the conduct of Paul Veronefe, who, though a pain- 
wrof great comfideration, had, contrary to the ftrict rules- of 
geart, in his picture of Perfeus and Andromeda, reprefented 
che principal figure in fhade. To this queftion no fatisfattory 
wer was then given; but I will venture to fay, that if they 
id confidered the clafs of the artift, and ranked him as an ore 
ymental painter, there would have been no difficulty in an- 
igering, ** It was unreafonable to expect what was never in- 
ended. His intention was folely to produce an effect of light 
ad fhadow ; every thing was to be facrificed to that intent, 
ind the capricious compofition of the picture fuited very welb 
yith the ftile he profefled.” 
-¢ Young minds indeed are too apt to be captivated by this 
Glendor of itile ; and that of the Venetians will be particularly 
pleafing ; for by them all thofe parts of the art that give plea- 
ie tothe eye or fenfe, have been cultivated with care, and 
carried to the degree neareft to perfection. 

‘ The powers exerted in the mechanical part of the art have 
ben called the Language of Painters; but we may fay that it is 
but poor eloquence which only fhews that the orator can talk. 
Words fhould be employed as the means, not as the end: lan- 
wage is the inftrument, conviction is the work. 

‘The language of painting muft indeed be allowed thefe 
mifters; but even in that they have fhewn more copioufnefs 
than choice, and more luxuriancy than judgment. If we con- 
ide the uninterefting fubjeéts of their invention, or at leaft the 
uinterefting manner in which they are treated; if we attend 
totheir capricious compofition, their violent and affected cen- 
trats, whether of figures, or of light and fhadow, the richnefs 
ftheir drapery, and at the fame time the mean effeét which 
the difcrimination of ftuffs gives to their pictures; if to thefe 
weadd their total inattention to expreffion, and then refleé&t on 
he conceptions and the learning of Michael Angelo, or the 
implicity of Raffaele, we can no longer dwell on the compari- 
on, Even in colouring, if we compare the quietnefs and 
chaftity of the Bolognefe pencil to the buitle and tumult that 
ils every part of a Venetian picture, without the leaft attempt 
0 intereft the paffions, their boafted art will appear a mere 
iugsle without effect ; an empty tale told by an idiot, full of 


fund and fury, fignifying nothing. 


‘ Such as fuppofe that the great ftile might happily be blended 
wth the ornamental, that the fimple, grave, and majeftic dig- 
ity of Raffaele could unite with the glow and buftle of a Paulo, 
“Tintoret, are wholly miftaken. The principles by which 
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each are attained are fo contrary to each other, that they 
in my opinion, incompatible, and as impoffible to exift to 
as to unite in the mind, at the fame time, the mof { 
ideas, and the loweft fenfuality. 

¢ ‘The fubjects of the Venetian painters are mofftly fuch ag 
give them an opportunity of introducing a great number of §. 
gures ; fuch as feafts, marriages, and proceffions, public mar. 
tyrdoms or miracles. I can eafily conceive that Paa! Veronefe 
if he were afked, would fay, that no fubject was proper for a 
hiftorical picture but fuch as admitted at leaft forty figures; for 
in a lefs number, he would affert, there could be no opportu. 
nity of the painter’s fhewing his art in compofition, his dexte- 
sity of managing and difpofing the mafles of light, and groups 
of figures, and of introducing a variety of ealtern drefles and 
characters in their rich ftufts. 

¢ But the thing is very different with a pupil of the greater, 
fchools. Annibal Carache thought twelve figures fufficient for 
any ftory : he conceived that more would contribute to no end 
but to fill fpace; that they would be cold fpectators of the ge- 
neral action, or, to ufe his own expreffion, that they would be 
fagures to let. Belides, it is impoffible for a picture, compofed 
of fo many parts, to have that effect, fo indifpenfably neceflary 
to grandeur, of one complete whole, However contradi&ory it 
may be in geometry, it is true in tafte, that many little things 
wil] not make a great one. The fublime imprefles the mind 
at once with one great idea: it is a fingle blow: the elegant 
indeed may be produced by a repetition, by an accumulation of 
many minute circumltances.’ 

It feems, we may here remark, invariably proper, that we 
fhould judge of the productions, whether of nature or of 
art, by the general effect they produce. In a fine garden, 
a fine picture, or a fine poem, every thing verges to one 
point. In a piece, of which the component parts have 
a different tendency, the attention of the obferver is diftracted; 
and, knowing not where to fix, he wanders in the uncertainty 
of mixed emotions. A complete fatisfaction is then only ob- 
tained when one feeling or paffion is agitated, and the mind 
gives itfelf folely up to its enjoyment. 

From the confideration cf the Venetian painters, our Author 
proceeds to ureat of thofe of the Flemith and Dutch {chools; 
and, having charaéterized them with that freedom and tafte, 
which are fo .confpicuous sin his difcourfes, he is naturally led 
to conclude with the following admirable reflections, on what 
is termed the Compofite Stile of Painting: 

‘ The great file, fays he, ftands alone, and does not re 
«juire, perhaps does not admit, any addition from inferior beau 
dics. ‘The ornamental fue alfo poffefles its own peculiar mer 
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However, though the union of the two may make a fort of 
compofite ftile, yet that ftile is likely to be more imperfect than 
sither of thofe which go to its compofition. Both kinds have 
merit, and may be excellent, though in different ranks, if uni- 
formity be preferved, and the general and particular ideas of 
nature be not mixed. Even the meaneft of them is dificult 
enough to attain; and the firft place being already occupied 
by the great artifts in either department, fome of thofe who 
allowed thought there was lefs room for them, and feeling the 
inpulfe of ambition and the defire of novelty, and being at the 
ame time perhaps willing to take the fhorteit way, they endea- 
youred to make for themfelves a place between both. Chis 
they have effeCted by forming an union of the different orders. 
but as the grave and majeftic {tile would fuffer by an union 
with the florid and gay, fo alfo has the Venetian ornament, in 


‘fome refpect, been injured by attempting an alliance with fim- 


licity. 
“ i may be afferted, that the great ftile is always more or 
els contaminated by any meaner mixture. But ie happens, in 
afew inftances, that the lower may be improved by borrowing 
fom the grand. “Thus, if a portrait painter is defirous to raife 
and improve his fubject, he has no other means than by ape 
proaching it to a general idea ; he leaves out abl the minute 
breaks and peculiarities in the face, and changes the drefs from 
atemporary fafhion to one more permanent, which has annexed 
toitno ideas of meannefs from its being familiar tous. But 
# an exact refemblance of an individual be contidered as the 
lole objeét to be aimed at, the portrait painter will be apt to 
lofe more than he gains by the acquired dignity taken from 
general nature. It is very dificult to ennoble the chara@er of 
a countenance but at the expence of the likenefs, which is whag 
is moft generally required by fuch as fit to the painter. | 
* Of thofe who have practifed the compofite ftile, and have 
fucceeded in this perilous attempt, perhaps the foremoft is Com 
regio. His ftile is founded upon modern grace and elegance, 
to which is fuper-added fomething of the fimplicity of the grand 
file. A breadth of light and colour, the general ideas of the 
drapery, an uninterrupted flow of outline, all confpire to this 
eet, ~Next him (perhaps equal to him) Parmegiano has dig- 
tified the genteelnefs of modern effeminacy, by uniting it with 
the fimplicity of the ancients, and the grandeur and feverity of 
Michael Angelo. It muft be confefled, howcver, that thefe 
tWo extraordinary men, by endeavouring to give the utmoft dee 
gtee of grace, have fometimes perhaps exceeded its boundaries, 
and have fallen into the moft hateful of all hateful qualities, 
affetation. Indeed, it is the peculiar charaéteriftic of men of 
Eeius to be afraid of coldnefs and infipidity, from which they 
think 
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think they never can be too far removed. It particularly hap. 
pens to thofe great mafters of grace and elegance, 7 hey often 
boldly drive on to the very verge of ridicule; the fpedtator is 
alarmed, but at the fame time admires their vigour and in- 
trepidity. 

Strange graces fiill, and firanger frights they had, 

. * . * . * * * 


Yet ne'er fo fure cur paffion to create, 
As when they touch’d the brink of all we hate. 


© The errors of genius are, however, pardonable, and none, 
even of the more exalted painters, are wholly free from them ; 
but they have taught us, by the rectitude of their general prac- 
tice, to correét their own affected or accidental deviation. The 
very firft have not been always upon their guard, and_ perhaps 
there is not a fault but what may take fhelter under the moft 
venerable authorities ; yet that ftill only is perfect in which the 
nobleft principles are uniformly purfued ; and thofe matters only 
are entitled to the firft rank in our eftimation, who haveen- 
larged the boundaries of their art, and have raifed it to its 
higheft dignity, by exhibiting the feveral ideas of nature.’ 

The fpecimens here feleéted, of the prefent performance, 
will be fufficient to fhew its merit, and to recommend it to the 
attention of our Readers: they will find it replete with ufeful 
and ingenious enquiries, and will perceive that the Author has 
happily united to the improved tafte of an artift, the enlarge- 
ment of mind and the penetration of a philofopher. St, 





Art. III. Conclufion of the Account of Dr. Hurd’s Sermons. 


N our laft number we gave our Readers a general view of 

the firft fix fermons contained in this excellent Introduction 

to the Study of the Prophecies concerning the Chriftian Church, 
and we fhall now proceed to the remaining part of the work. 

The feventh and eighth fermons treat of the prophecies con- 
cerning Antichrift, and the various prejudices which have di- 
verted many perfons from giving a due attention to them. 
Thefe fermons, though they contain not any thing that may be 
termed mew, are clear, diftin€t, ingenious, and fenfible. What 
the Doctor fays of Grotius is well worth inferting : 

‘ Huco Grortivus, fays Dr. Hard, is juftly efteemed among the 
ableft and moft learned men of an age, that abounded in ability * 
and learning. Befides his other fhining talents, his acquaintance 
with hiftory was extenfive; and his knowledge of fcripture, pro- 
found. And yet, with two fuch requifites for unlocking the true 
fenfe of the ageete writings, this excellent man undertook to 
prove in form, That the Pope was not Antichrift. 

‘ The account of this mifchance, is as extraordinary, as the mif- 


chance itfelf, The moral qualities of Grotius were fill more = 
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able than his intellefiual:, and in thefe qualitics we fhall find the 
‘ue foring Of his unhappy and mifapplied pains on the fabject be- 
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ore Use 
" He was in his own nature juft, candid, benevolent, to a fupreme 
degree ; and the experience of an active turbulent life had but for- 
ited him the more in a love of thefe pacific virtues. He was, on 
principle, a fincere and zealous Chriftian; and confequently im- 
nrefled with a due fenfe of that exalted charity, which is the charac- 
vriftic of that religion: but he had feen and felt much of the mif- 
chiefs, which proceed from theclogical quarrels: and thus every 
thing concurred to make him a friend to peace, and, above all, 
to peace among Chriftians. fo 

¢ An union of the Catholic and Proteflant churches feemed necef- 
fary to thisend: and the apparent candour, whether real or affected, 
of fome learned perfons, whom he had long known and valued in 


the church of Rome, drew him into the belief, that fuch a project 
4 


was not impra@ticable. Henceforth, it became the ruling object of. 


his life; and, permitting himfclf too eafily to conclude, that the 
Proteftant dogtrine of Antichrift was the fole, or principal objtrudlion 
to the union defired, he bent all the efforts of his wit and learning 
to diferedit and overthrow that doétrine. 


‘ Thus, was this virtuous man betrayed by the wifdom and equity | 


ofhis own chareMer; and I know not if the cbfervation of the mo- 
ral poet can be fo juilly applied to any cther— 

Infani Japicns nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, 

Ultra quem fatis eft, virtutcm fi petat ipfam- 

‘ The iffue of his general {cheme was what might eafily be fore- 
fen: and of his arguments, I thall only fay thus much, That the 
Romifh writers themiclves, for whofe ufe they might feem to be in- 
vented, though they continue to object his name to us, are too wife 
to venture the ftrefs of their caufe upon them.’ 

One of the moft confiderable prejudices that hath diverted 
many perfons from paying due attention to the prophecies 
concerning Antichrift, is that which arifes from the pecudiar 
Jyle in which they are delivered. As this is a fubject of large 
compafs, and nice enquiry, in which, too, the credit of ail tie 
prophetic fcriptures, as well as thofe refpecting Antichrift, is 
concerned, our Author examines it feparately, and confiders it 
Giin@ly, ia his ninth fermga. 

A plain man, he obferves, brought up in our cuftoms and 
notions, and unacquainted with theological ftudies, when he 
irft turns himfelf to the contemplation of the Jewifh and Chrif- 
tan prophecies, will be furprized, perhaps diguited, to find 
that he underftands lite or nothing of them. His mode/fy may 
incline him to think that fuch writings are too myferious for 
his comprehenfion ; or his lazinefs and prefumption may didfpofe 
him to reject them at once, as perfectly unincel’izible; to con- 
fider the language of them as a jargon, to which no ideas are 
annexed; or, at leaft, as a kind of cypher, of fo wild and fa- 
Rey. May 1772. Cec | batical 
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natical a texture, that no clear and certain conftrudion can 
be made of it. 

Now this prejudice, the Doétor fays, which ever Way it 
points, will be obviated, if it can be fhewn, 1. That the pro- 
phetic ftyle was of common and approved ufe, in the times 
when the prophecies were delivered, and among the people to 
whom they were addrefled; and, 2. That this ftyle, how dark 
or fanciful foever it may appear, is yet reducible to rule: that is, 
is conftructed on fuch principles as make it the fubje& of jut 
criticifm and reafonable interpretation ; and, in particular, to 
us at this day. For a language is not fanatical, that is autho- 
rized by general practices; nor can it be deemed unintelligible, 
when it is capable of having its meaning afcertained. 

The ftvle of the Prophets, we are told, was only the poetical 
and highly figerative ftyle of the Eaftern nations. If it be atked, 
how it came to pafs, that the Oriental poetry was fo much more f- 
curative than Ours, it is not enough, the Doctor thinks, to fay, as 
many have done, that this difference of character was owing to the 
influence of the fun, and to the fupcerior heat and fervour, which it 
gave to an Eaitern imagination. ‘ For | know not, fays he, whether 
there be reafon to think, that the fun hath any fuch effet on the 
powers of the mind; or that the fancies of men are apter to catch, 
and blaze out in metaphor, within a warm climate, than a cold 
che: a figurative caft of ftyle being obfervable in the native poetry 
of all countries; and that, fo far as appears from hiftory and expe- 
rience, mm a pretty equal degree. 

‘ Befides, if the fact were allowed, the anfwer would fcarce be fuf- 
ficient. For, as we fhall prefently fee, the fymbolic language of 
Prophecy, is too coniiftent and uniform, hath too much of art and 
method in it, to be derived from the cafual flights and fallics of the 
imagination oaly, how powerfully foever you fuppofe it to have ope- 
rated in the Prophets. 

‘ We then mutt go much deeper for a true account of the emble- 
matic and highly coloured expreflion, which glares fo ftrongly in the 
prophetic fcriptures: and we fhall find it, partly, in the nature of 
the human mind; and, partly, in the genius, indeed, of the Oriental 
nations, and efpecially of the Jews, but as fafhioned, not by the in- 
flrence of their climate, but by the modes of their learning and in- 
{titation. 

‘ I moft be as brief, as poffible, on a fubjeS&t which many learned 
writers * have largely and fully difcuffed ; and, as the reflexions I 
have to offer to you upon it, are chiefly taken from them, I may the 
rather befpeak your attention to what follows.’ 

Such of our Readers as are unacquainted with the writings 
of thofe who have treated upon this fubjegt, will be highly 
pleafed with this fermon, which contains a clear and concile 
view of what the authors referred to have advanced upon It, 
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‘ * Mede, More, Daubuz, Vitringa, and, above all, the learned 
Founder of this Lecture.’ 
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with fome additional obfervations. The Door concludes it in 


the following manner : 

‘ It will now be acknowledged, that the fufpicions which have 
been taken up againit the prophetic way of writing, as if it were 
vague, illufory, or anintelligible, are utterly without foundation. 
The ftyle of the prophets was the known, authorized ftyle of their age 
and country, in all writings efpecially, of a facred or folemn cha- 
rater; and is even yet in ufe witha great part of mankind. It 
further appears, that, as it was underftood by thofe to whom it was 
addrefled, fo. the principles, on which it was formed, are difcover- 
able by many obvious methods, and may be applied, with fuccefs, 
to the interpretation of it, at this day. 

‘ The prophetic ftyle is, then, a /ober and rea/fonable mode of ex- 

refion. But this is not all. We may even difcern the expediency, 
[had almoft faid, the neceffry, of this ftyle, confidered as the medium, 
or vehicle of prophetic infpiration. 

‘ For we have feen, that the fcheme of fcriptural prophecy ex- 
tends through all time; and is fo contrived as to adumbrate future 
and more illuftrious events, in preceding and lefs important tranf- 
actions: a circumftance, which fhews the harmony and connection of 
the whole fcheme, and is not imitable by any human art, or fore- 
thought whatfoever. But now a figuratiye ftyle is fo proper to that 
end, that we fcarcely conceive how it could be accompliihed by any 
other. For thus the expreflion conforms, at once, to the type, and 
antitype: it is, as it were, a robe of fate, for the one; and only, 
the ordinary, accuftomed drefs of the other : as we may fee from the 
prophecies, which immediately refpe&t the reftoration of the Jews from 
their ancient captivities, and, w/timately, their final triumphant re- 
turn from their prefent difperfion—from the prophecies concerning 
the deftruétion of Jerufalem, which prefigure, at the fame time, the 
day of judgment—from thofe concerning the firft coming of Chrilt, 
which, alfo, fet forth his reign with the faints on earth, and even 
the glories of his heavenly kingdom—and ina multitude of other 
inftances. 

‘ Thefe fucceffive, and fo different, {chemes of providence could 
only be fignified together in a mode of language, that contracted, or 
enlarged itfelf, as the occafion required. But fuch is the fingular 
property of a fymbolic ftyle. For none but this, hath fold and dra- 
pery enough, if I may fo fpeak, to inveit the greater {ubjeéis ; while 
yet (fo complying is the texture of this expreilion) it readily adapts 
itfelf to the e/s confiderable, which it ennobles only, and not disfigures. 
The difference 1s, that what is a metaphor in the former cafe, be- 
comes an hyperbole in the latter. And this double ufe of the fame 
fymbol, is the true account of fuch figures as are thought moit ex- 
travagant in the defcription of the Prophets. 

‘ We fee, then, in every view, how reafonable, how expedient, 
how divine, the fymbolic ityle is, in fuch writings as the prophetic. 
So that if any be difpofed, in our days, to take up the complaint of 
the text, and to upbraid rhe Prophets by afiing, Do they nor _/peak pa- 
rables? We may now take courage to anfwer, Yes: but parables, 
which, as dark as they are accounted to be, may be well under!!ood ; 
and what is more, parables, which are fo expreffed, as to carry an evi- 
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dence in themfelves that they are what they affume to be, of divine 
infpiration.’ 

The book of Revelations contains the moft and the chief pro- 
phecies on the fubject of Antichrift, and is of a deeper and 
more myfterious contrivance, than any other of the prophetic 
writings. Our Author’s next ftep, therefore, is to trace the 
caufes of that peculiar ob{curity, and to fuggeft, as he goes 
along, the means, by which it hath been, or may be, removed; 
and this he does in his tenth fermon. 

The caufes, we are told, are to be fought in the le, and 
the method of that book. ‘The Doctor fays nothing of the /ub- 
peat: for, though the things predid?ed may darken a prophecy, 
unfulfilled, the evext will fhew what they are; and it is not 
neceflary, he tells us, that we fhould anxioufly enquire into 
the meaning of a prophecy, till it be accomplifhed. 

The fiyle of the Revelations being fymbolical, like that of the 
other prophecies, muft, in general, be explained on the fame 
principles ; that is, muft be equally intelligible in both. If we 
attend nicely, however, to the ilyle of this prophecy, fome dif- 
ference, our Author fays, will be found, in the chotce of the fym- 
bols, and in the continuity of the fymbslic form. 

‘1. Toexplain my meaning, on the firft article, fays he, I mut 
obferve, That, though the prophetic ftyle abounds in Aicroglphic 
fymbols, properly fo called, yet the Ifraelites, when they adopted 
that ftyle, did not contne themfelves to the old Egyptian itock of 
fymbols ; but, working on the fame groand of analogy, fuperadded 
many others, which their own circumftances and obiervations fug- 

etted tothem. ‘Their divine ritual, their civil cuftoms, their mar- 
vellous hiftory, and even the face and afpe& of their country, af- 
forded infinite materials for the conftrution of frefh fymbols: and 
thefe, when they came into common ufe, their prophets freely and 
largely employed. Thus, cacen/fe, from the religious ufe of it in the 

{ofaical fervice, denotes fraycr, Or mental adoration*—to tread a 
avine-prefs, from their cuftom of preffing grapes, fignifies de/rucicn, 
attended with great fiaughter |—to give water in the wildernefs, in 

allufion to the miraculous fupply of that element, during the paflage 
of the Ifraclites through the wilderneis to the holy land, is the em- 
blem of unexpected relicf in difre/s t ; and, to mention no more, a fo- 
reff, fuch as Lebanon, abounding in lofty cedars, reprefents a great 
city, with its flourifking ranks of inhabitants § ; juit as, a mountain, 
from the fituation of the Jewifh temple on mount Moria, is made 
to ftand for the Chriflian church ||. 

‘ Now, though the fyinbols of this clafs be occafionally difperfed 
throtich the cld prophets, yet they are more frequent, and much 
thic.er fown, in the Revelations: fo that to a reader, not well verfed 
in the Jewith flory and cultoms, this difference may add fomething 
to the obfcurity of the book. 
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‘ If you afk the reafon of this difference, it is plainly this. The 
fcene of the apocalyptic vifions is Jaid, not only in Juda, bet in 
the temple at Jerufal em; whence the imagery is, of courfe, taken. 
jt was natural for the writer to draw his allufions from Jewiih ob- 
jects, ana efpecially from the ceremonial of the temple- fervice. Be- 
fides, the declared {cope of the prophecy being to predict the for- 
tunes of the Chriftian church, what fo proper as to do this under 
the cover of Jewifh ideas; the law itfelf, as we have before feen, and 
as St. Paul exprefsly tells us, having been fo contrived, as to prefent 
the foadow of that future difpenfation ? 

* This then (and for the reafon affigned) is one diftinguifhing cha- 

ater of the Apocalyptic ftyle. aut the difficulty of inverpretation, 
arifing from it, cannot be confiderable ; or, if it be, may be over- 
come by an cbvious method, by a carelul ftudy of the Jewith hif- 
tory and law. 

‘Theoruer mark of d: iindtion, which I cbferved in the ftyle 
of this book, 1s the continu: yy of the fymbolic manner. Parables are 
frequent, indeed, in the old prophets, but iater{perfed with many 
paflages of hiftorv, and ert very often their explanation annexed, 
This great par rable of St. John 1 1s, throughout, carried on in its own 
proper, for Mi, W ithout any fech interreption, aud, except in cae in- 
fiance *, without any exprefs interpretation of the parabolic terms. 

‘ Now, the pr ropheey, no doubt, mutt be confiderably cobicured 
by this circun:ftance. Batthen it it be coafidered, that we have 
propertionable means of underflanding it. For, if the fymbols be 
continued, they are fill but the /ame f, as had beea before in ufe 
with the elder prophets; whofe writings, therefore, are the proper 
and the certain Re v Sod the Revelations. 

‘From thefe ditt ingtive characters, then, of the Apocalyptic 
fyle {, nothing more can be inferred, than the neceflity of fludying 
the Lax, and the Propbets, in order to underfand the language of this 
lait and mo{t myflerious revelation. And what is more n ratural, nay 
what can be thought more divine, than that, ina fyitem, compoted 
of two dependent difpenfations, the ftudy of the former nats be 
made neceflary to the comprchenfion of the latter; and that the very 
uniform; ity of ilyle and colouring, in the iwo fets of acter CCIeS, 
fhould admonifh us of the intimate conneétion, which each has with 
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** Chap. xvii.’ 

‘+ The learned Bifhop Andrews fays exprefsly—‘* You fhall 
{carce find a phrate i in the Re velations of Se. Jol hn, that is not taken 
out of Daniel, or fome other prophet.” Vix reperias apuc t fobani cm 
phrafin aliguar, i: if! wél ex Daaiele, wel - alto 0 aliquo pr ophet ta Jefuiip- 
es _ Relp. ad Bell: arm. Apot. ; dD. 234 ri 

| An eminent writer gives an cxact idea of it, in thefe words— 

The fiyle [of the Revelations] is very Pi ‘ophetical, as to the things 
lies : and very hebraizing, as to the {peaking of them. Exceed- 
mg much of the old prophets language and matter adduced to in- 
timate new ftories: and exceeding much of the Jews lan guage and 
allufion to their cuftems and opinions, thereby to fpeak the things 
- ee to be underfocd.” r.LicutTrovot, Harm, of the 
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the other, to the end that we might the better conceive the mean. 
ing, and fathom the depth, of the divine councils in doth ? 

< But, without fpeculating further on the final purpofes of this 
Judaical and Symbolical character, fo ftrongly impreffed on the Apo. 
calypfe, it muit evidently appear that the difficulties of interpreta- 
tion, occafioned by it, are not invincible ; nay, that to an attentive 
and rightly prepared interpreter, they will fcarce be any difiiculties 
at all *.’ 

Our Author now proceeds to the /econd, and more confider- 
able caufe of the obfcuritics, found in the book of Revelations, 
viz. the method in which it is compofed. And here he gives a 
flight fketch of the character of the celebrated JoserH Mepg, 
and fhews in what manner that truly great man unfolded the 
myfterious prophecy of the Revelations. 

Having, as he apprehends, fhewn evidently that there are 
certain grounds, on which the moft abftrufe of the prophecies 
concerning Antichrift may be reafonably interpreted, yet, be- 
caufe the application of them is a work of time and induftry, 
many perfons, he fays, before they undertake it, may defire to 
know, what general arguments there are which may aflure them, 
beforehand, that their labour will not be mifemployed, and 
that Papal Rome is, in fact, concerned in the tenour of thefe 
prophecies: and, when this demand has been made, they may 
further wifh to be informed, to what ends or ufes this whole en- 
quiry ferves; of importance enough, he means, to encourage 
and reward their vigorous profecution of it. To fatisfy thefe 
defires and expectations, is the fcope and purpofe of the two 
remaining fermons. 

Accordingly, in the firft of thefe, he fets before his readers 
fome of the more obvious xotes, or characters, by which Anti- 
cbrift is marked out in the prophecies: fuch, and fo many of 
them as may convince us, that they are fairly applicable to the 
Church of Rome; and that, taken together, they cannot well 
admit any other application. 





‘ * | have heard it afirmed, on good grounds, that the late Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, on being afked in converfation by a friend, whether, 
as he had taken much pains to interpret the other books of Scripture, 
he had never attempted any thing on the Revelations, replicd, 74at 
he had not ; but that, notwithfianding, he thought he underftood every 
avord of it: Not meaning, we may be fure, that he knew how to 
apply every part of that prophecy, but that he underftood the phraje- 
ology, in which it was written; which a man, fo converfant as he 
was in the ftyle of {cripture, might very well do.—Calvin, indeed, 
has been commended for making the oppofite declaration ; and, it 
may be, with good reafon : for (not to derogate in any refpect from 
the charatter of this great man) the language of the Scriptures, and 
efpecially of the prophetical fcriptures, was in no degree fo well un- 
deritood in his time, as it was in that of Dr. S. Clarke.’ 

« Confider, 
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‘ Confider, fays he in the conclufion of the difcourfe, within what 
art of the world Antichrift was to appear ; in what feat or throne, he 
was to be eftablifhed ; of what kind, his fovereignty was to be; with 
what attributes, he was to be inveited; in what feafon, or about what 
time, and for bow long a time, he was to reign and profper: confider 
thefe rive obvious charatters of Antichrift, which the prophets have 
ciftinétly fet forth, and which, from them, I have fucceitively held 
up to you: and, then, compare them with the correfpondent cha- 
raters, which you find infcribed, by the pen of authentic hiitory, on 
acertain power, fprung up in the Welt; feated in the city of Rome; 
calling himfelf the Vicar of Chrift; yet full of names of bla/phemy, 
that is, ftigmatized with thofe crimes, which Chriitianity, as fuch, 
holds moft opprobious, the crimes of tyrannic dominion, of perfe- 
cution, and even idolatry; and laftly, now fubfifting in the world, 
though with evident fymptoms of decay, after a long reign, whofe 
rife and progrefs can be traced, and whofe duration, hitherto, is 
uncontradicted by any prophecy: put, I fay, all thefe correfpondent 
marks together, and fee if they do not furnifh, if not an abfolute 
demonftration, yet a high degree of probability, that apoftate Papal 
Rome is the very Antichrift foretold. 

‘ At leaft, you will admit that thefe correfpondeacies are fignal 
enough to merit your attention, .and even to jultify your pains in 
looking further into fo curious and interefting a fubje&. Ye will 
fay to yourfelves, That the prophecies concerning Antichrilt deferve 
at leaft to be confidered with care, fince in fo many ftriking particu- 
lars, they appear, on the face of them, to have been completed. 

‘ This conclufion, itis prefumed, is a reafonable one: and the end 
of this difcourfe will be anfwered, if ye are, at length, prevailed 
upon to draw this conclufion.’ 

Though enough has been faid on the prophecies to excite a 
reafonable defire of looking further into them, and even to pro- 
duce a general perfuafion that they have been, or may be, un- 
derftood ; yet, it may quicken our attention to this argument, 
our Author fays, and fupport our induftry in the profecution of 
it, to fet before us the w/es, which may refult from a fuil and 
final conviction (if fuch fhould be the iffue of our enquiries) 
that thefe prophecies are not intelligible only, but have, in 
many inftances, been rizhtly applied, and clearly fulfilled. Thefe 
ufes, we are told, are very many: in his twelfth fermon the 
Do&ter propofes fome of the moft important to our confideration. 

Though every period of prophecy be inftructive, that which 
takes in the great events and revolutions which have come to 
pals in the Chriftian Church, is, for obvious reafons, more efpe- 
cially interefting to us, who live in thefe Jatter ages of the 
world, 

Of the numerous predidtions, contained in either Teftament, 
which, it is prefumed, refpeé& thefe events, the moft confider- 
able by far, becaufe the moft minute and circumfantial, are 
thofe of St. John in the Revelations ; which treat profefledly of 
fuch things as were to befal the fervants of ‘Fefus, from the 
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prophet’s own days, down to that awful -period, when all the 
myfterious councils of God, in regard to the Chriftian difpen- 
fation, fhall be finaliy fhut up in the day of judgment. To thefe 
predictions, then, the Dcctor fays, a more particular attention 
is due, the rather becaufe they have been fulfilling from the 
time of their delivery, —Ledeld, I come ¢ quick'y—and, ‘above all, 
becaufe a a blefing . g Is pronounced on thole who dep, that is, talon 
obferve, who ftudy and contemplate, ihe fayings of this book,— 
Afluredly, then, continues our Author, this ftudy will be re. 
warded with fignal benefits. 

One of thefe, he tells us, immediate! ly refults from the ‘ftudy 
of the Apocalyptic propheci ies concerning Antichriff; viz. the 
ftp ert that 1 is herchy given to Proteflanit{m againfl all the cavils and 
pretenfions of its aaverfarics. For if thefe prophecies are rightly 
applied to Papal Rome, and have, in part, been fignaliy accom- 
plifhed in the hiftory of that Church, it is beyond all doube 
that our communion with it is dangerous: nay, that our fepa- 
ration from it isa matter of ftrict duty. Come out of ber, my 
people, that ye be uct partakers of her fins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues—are plain and decifive words, and, if allowed to be 
fpoken of that Church, bring the controverfy between the Pro- 
teftant and Papal Chriftians to a fhort iffuc. 

That the Pope is Antichrif?, and that the § 
of Chrifitan faiti, were the two great principles on which the re- 
formation was ¢ riginally founded. How t firft of thefe prin- 
ciples came to be ¢ difzraced among curfelves, our Author fhewed 
in his eighth fermon. In the fermon now before us, he fhews 
through what fatal preg the /atfer principle was even 
generally dtjavowed end deferted. “The account he gives of this 
matter is fort, but clear, diflinct, and judicious ; ; it is as 
follows : 

* When the Reformers had thrown off all refpe& for the Papal 
chair, and were for regulating the faith of Chriiians by the facred 
{criptures, it fill remained a queftion, Ox what grounds, tho/e ferip- 
tures jbould be interpreted. ‘The voice of the Church, {peaking by 
her fchoolmen, and modern doétors, was univeriaily, a and without 
much ceremony, rejected. But the Fathers of the amet church 
were flill in great repute among Proteftants themfelves ; who dreaded 
nothing fo much as the i imputation of novelty, which they faw would 
be faftened on their opinions, and who, befides, thought it too pre- 
fuming to truft entirely to the dilates of what was called she prigets 
fpirit. The Church of Rome availed herfelf with dexterity, of this 
prejudice, and of the diitrefs to which the Proteliant party was re- 
cuced by it. ‘The authority of thefe ancient and venerable a. 
preters was founded high by the Catholic writers; and the clamou 
was fo great and fo popular, that the Proteftants knew not bow, 
confiftently with their own principles, or even in mere decency, to 
decline the appeal whic h was thas confidently made to that tribs anal. 
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The Reformers, too, piqued themfelves on their fuperior fkill in an~ 
cient literature 5 and were afhamed to haye it thought that their ad- 
verfaries could have any advantage againit them in a difpute, which 
was to be carried on in that quarter. Other confiderations had, per- 
haps, their weight with particular churches: but, for thefe reafons, 
chiefly, all of them forwardly clofed in with the propofal of trying 
their caufe at the bar of the ancient church: and, thus, shifting 
their ground, maintained henceforth, not that the fcriptures were 
the fole rule of faith, but the fcriptures, as interpreted by the primi 
tive Fathers. 

‘ When the flate of the queftion was thus changed, it was eafy to 
fee what would be the iffue of fo much indifcretion, The difpute 
was not only carried on in a dark and remote fcene, into which the 
people could not follow their learned ‘champions ; but was rendered 
infinitely tedious, and, indeed, interminable. For thofe early wn- 
tings, now to be confidered as of the higheft authority, were volu- 
minous in themfelves ; and, what was worfe, were compofed in {fo 
loofe, fo declamatory, and often in fo hyperbolical a flrain, that no 
certain fenfe could be affixed to their cocirines, and any thing, or 
every thing, might, with fome plaufibility, be proved from them. 

‘ The inconvenience was fenfibly felt by the Proteftant world. 
And, after a prodigious wafie of induftry and erudition, a learned 
foreigner *, at length, fhewed the inutility and the folly of purfuing 
the conteft any further. In a well-confidered difcourfe, Ox the wfe 
of the Fathers, he clearly evinced, that their authority was much lefs, 
than was generally fuppofed, in a/] points of religious controverfy ; 
and that their judgment was efpecially incompetent in ¢/ofe points, 
which were agitated by the two parties. He evinced this conclufion 
by a variety of unanfwerable arguments; and chiefly by fhewing 
that the matters in debate were, for the mott part, fuch as had never 
entered into the heads of thofe old writers, being, indeed, of much 
ater growth, and having firft fprung up in the barbarous ages. 
They could not, therefore, decide on queitions, which they had no 
occafion to confider, and had, in fact, never confidered; however 
their carelefs or figurative expreflion might be made to look that 
way, by the dextrous management of the controverfialitts. 

‘ This difcovery had great effects. It opened the eyes of the more 
candid and intelligent ihquirers: and our incomparable Chilling- 
worth, with fome others, took the advantage of it to fet the con- 
troverfy with the Church of Rome, once more, on fts proper foot ; 
and to eftablifh, for ever, the old principle, Tuat Tue Bisie, and 
that only (interpreted by our beit reafon) 1s THE ReLiGion oF 
PROTESTANTS. | 

“Thus, one of the two pillars, on which the Proteftant caufe had 
been eftablifhed, was happily reftored. And, though Mr. Mede, 
about the fame time, fucceeded as well in his attempts to replace 
the oTHE® ; yet, through many concurring prejudices, the merit of 
that fervice hath not, hitHerto, been fo generally acknowledged. 
Whether the Pope be the Autichrift of the prophets, is till by fome Pro- 
tefants made a queftion. Yet, it feems as if it would not continue 
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very long to be fo: and it may not be too much to expe@, that thi, 
inftitution will, hereafter, contribute to put an end to the difpute, 

‘ The Reformation will, then, be fecured againft the two invidious 
charges of Scu'sm and Heresy (for xeither of which is there any 
ground, if the Pope be Antichrift, and if the fole Rule of faith to @ 
Chriftian be the canonical feriptures) and will, thus, ftand immove. 
ably on its ancient and proper foundations. 

‘ In faying this, Ido not, however, mean to affert, that the Re. 
formation has no fupport, but in this principle—shat the Pope is An- 
tichrif?. There are various other confiderations, which are decifiye 
in the controverfy between us and the Papifts. So that, if the pro. 
phecies fhould, after all, be found to fuit any other perfon or power, 
better than the Roman Pontiff, we thall only have one argument the 
lefs to urge againft his pretenfions, and the Proteftant caufe, in the 
mean time, ftands fecure. But, on the fuppofition that the pro- 
phecies are rightly, and muft be exclufively, applied to the Church 
of Rome (of which every man will judge for himfelf, from the evi- 
dence hereafter to be laid before him) on this fuppofition, I fay. it 
mutt be allowed that the fhorteft and beft defence of the Proteftant 
caufe is that which is taken from the authority of thofe_ prophecies, 
becaufe they exprefsly enjoin a feparation from that fociety, to which 
they are applied. 

‘ Ye perceive, then, in all views, the utility of ftudying this pro- 
phecy of the Revelations, provided there be reafon to admit the com- 
pletion of it in the hiftory of the Chriftian Church, and particularly 
in the hiftory of Papal Rome. The importance and the truth of Chrif- 
tianity will be feen in their full light—The qw2#/dom of the divine 
councils, in permitting the Apoftafy to take place for a time, will be ac- 
knowledged—And the 4oour of our common Proteftaxt profeficn will 
be effectually maintained.’ 

Our Author concludes with fome very pertinent obfervations 
on the prefent ftate of religion among us, and the refpect that 
is due to the prophetic writings; but for thefe we muft refer to 
the work itfelf, which, after a repeated perufal, we cannot help 
recommending to our Readers, as a very ingenious, candid, and 


judicious performance. R. 





Art. 1V. Conjedural Obfervations on the Origin and Progre/s of Al- 
phabetic Writing. 8vo. 38. Boards. Cadell, &c. 1772. 
T H E fubje& of thefe obfervations is involved in much dark- 

nefs and uncertainty. “The Writer feems fully confcious 
of the obfcurity and difficulty attending it, and proceeds with 
great difidence and caution. * The knowledge we acquire (as 
he juftly obferves) by travelling up to the remoteft azes, rarely 
an{wers its fatigues; our journey for the moft part lies through 
barren deferts, or a deep enchanted wood, where the traveller Is 
ever liable to be feduced by falfe lights; whilft the avenues to 
truth are guarded by the phantoms of mythology; and, having 
reached at Jength the diftant point, from whence he hoped to find 
the profpeét clear before him, his farther progrefs is cut off by an 


unnavigable occan, and all beyond it is obfcurity.’ How a 
the 
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she ingenious Author has fucceeded in his conjectures, and by 
what ftrength of argument he has fupported them, muft be left 
io the impartial judgment of the intelligent reader. In a queftion 
ofthisnature, there ts much room for difference of opinion. Ie 
nut, however, be allowed that the defign is laudable, and the 
gxecution not without confiderable merit. — 

The Author apprehends, that * a knowledge of the elemental 
funds was fupernaturally imparted to Mofes, immediately after 
the frft defeat of the Amalekites, (on which occafion writing is 
¢t mentioned in the {criptures) and that he invented thofe litera] 
characters, which were afterwards communicated to the Ifrael- 
ies at the delivery of the law.’ He objerves, that * we meet 
with no relation of an alphabetic character before the flood; 
what is faid of the infcription upon pillars by the firft Mercury 
from Manetho, or thofe of Seth mentioned by Jofephus, or the 
other at Joppa by Mela, being evidently fables too ridiculous to 
deferve attention ; nor is there any credible account of fuch a 
character, from the flood to the arrival of the Ifraelites at Horeb. 
It may be added, that if letters had been known to the fons of 
Noah, before their departure from Shinar, we might reafonably 
have expected to find them amongft the Chinefe, who boatft an 
guthentic ferics of records from the days of their pretended em- 
peror Fohi, and to whom they would have been ready enough 
to afcribe the invention, had they known it fo early as their 
neighbours: but as the more weftern nations were too long 
poflefied of it before them, to admit of fuch aclaim, they have 
ever affected to defpife the art of Alphabetic writing, and very 
philofophically perfift in rejecting the ufe of letters to this time.’ 

There were feveral occafions for the ufe of Alphabetic Writ- 
ing, upon which it is improbable it would have been omitted, 
after it was generally known, ‘The Author has recited feveral 
of thefe; fuch as, the purpofes of bufinefs and traffick, the re- 
membrance of certain circumftances or actions, which were 
proper to be conveyed to after ages; the fpecifying conditions 
of covenant ; the conveyance of property ; afcertaining the par- 
ticulars of teftamentary difpofitions: ¢ And in each of thefe 
cafes the uniform filence of the fcriptures to a certain period, 
concerning this kind of writing, though it doth not amount to 
an abfolute proof, yet renders it highly probable, that it was not 
known till that verv time. Add, moreover, that the revelations 
of God to the Patriarchs, of whatever importance to religion, 
were not enjoined to be recorded till the giving of the law; 
Whereas, after the delivery ot the law, they were in general 
directed to be written, for the generations to come.’ Whe Author 
then proceeds to enumerate fome particular cafes, as they occur 
in {cripture, in fupport of what hath been advanced. It may 
be objected, that we mect with no written teftamentary difpofi- 
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tions in the {cripture, after the invention of letters, And 
this may be thought to — e the argument from their being 
only nuncupatory before but ¢ this’, it is obferved, ¢ is t, 
be afcribed to the peculiar ‘fpiit of the Mofaic law, which lef, 
very little difcretionary power, in thefe matters, to the deter. 
mination of private perfons. 

Alphabetic writing was princip« ally confined to the affairs of 
rcligion for a confiderab! e time after its firft Invention; how : 
long i is uncertain: but * it was not, probably, till the eftal blithe 4° 
ment of the kingdom under David, that letters were in general |“ 
applied to the iprepotes of comeitic concernment, as well ato |. 
religion and affairs of fiate. e 

T he Author next examines the truth of the conjcQure, that ~ 
Mofes acquired his knowledge of letters among the Egyptians, . 
and alledges feveral argu uments to ccnfute this iuppofition, He ’ . 
proceeds to fhew, that it was not derived from the Arabs; and - 
having with fome degree of probability ys afcertained the era of ; 
the invention of letters, properly fo called, to be the fame with 
that of the deliverance of the Hiraclites | from bondage; he ads, 
“that we are no lonzer at a lofs who tie fecretary of an Lgyp- 
tian King was, to whom the Greek writers in general fo juitly 
afcribe it; fince we know that Mofes, as the adopted fon of ; 
Pharaoh’s daughtcr, and intended to fucceed her father in the 
kingdom, may be fuppofid of courfe admitted to the knowledge 
of ftate affairs, and might probably have had the chief adminil- 
tration of civil government, under Pharaoh, in all things. But 
as the difficulty of det ermining all the powers of utterance to 
which a moft exact and critical anaiyp of the human voice was 
neceflary ; and the completion of the art of literal writing, al- 
moft at once, feem to evince that it was not difcovered by the 
wnaflifted efforts of his own mind; we may not urreafonably 
prefume it was fuggefted to him, at the intfiant, by the divine 
wifdom, for the immediate ufe of God’s peculiar people; or, 
in other words, that the elements cf language (the minuteft 
parts of which it is compounded, and beyond which it ts Inca- 
pable of being refolved) WEEE, 9 hath already been obferved, 
revealed to Mofes upon the tirit arrival of the Ifraelites before 
Horeb; whilft their charaQers, with the arrangement of them, 
might be Icft to his diferetion. And if the manner in which 
the divine wifdom aided the difcovery of Alphabetic Writing, 
thus explained, appcars acrecable to his ufual method of inter- 
pofal i in other cates; particularly the related one of prophecy, 
in which the facred Penmen were undoubtedly left to ale their 
own accuftome fyle, that is, tothe choice and arrangment of 
their own words; it is no ne inconfift Rent with thofe facts the 
facred hiftory records of this tranfaQion,’ 
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Our Author fuggefts a hint, in ordcr farther to afcertain 
he period of the invention of Jetters ; Viz. as § Syinbolical wri- 
~, anongtt the Egyptians, may reafonably be prefumed to 
ine been one fource of their idolatrous worfhip, with which 
he [fraelites were infected at the coming out from Egypt; the 
fablithment, therefore, of an Alphabetic Character, at this 
wid, was intenced probably to put a ftop to the progrefs of 
econtagion.” And in another place he oblerves that a difcovery 
(this kind, at the period, ¢ when providence thought proper 
contract the term of human /ife within the narrow boundary 
ffeventy years, became xeceffary to advance the progre!s of 
sence, as well as to enlighten and prepar-: men’s minds once 
nore for the reception of revealed truths, which had been fo 
eserally perverted, in order to prevent fuch a perverfion of 
hem for the future.’ 

Should it be objected, that ¢ if this be the cafe we fhould cer- 
tinly have had fome account of fo extraordinary an affair deli- 
wed to us in the feriptures.” “he Author anfwers, ‘ that 
sovidence has not thought proper to fix the date of many things 
sextraordinary, or to give us the rea/ons of his determinations 
nothers.’—* ‘I'he abolition of Symbolic Writing, by an exprefs 
command of God in the decalogue, was fufficiently ftriking to 
helfraelites, at the time it was given, to perpetuate the zra of 
letters among ft them; and with regard to future ages and other 
mtions, the narration of the faét, as it ftands recorded in all its 
tircumftances, renders what hath been advanced exceedingly 
probable,” 


> 

the Syrians, who lived in their neighbourhood; from the Syri- 
anstothe Phoenicians, © who changed the Hebrew characters 
into what, we may prefume, were afterwards celled the Sama- 
ita” from the Phoenicians to the Grecks: And from Greece, 
‘asfrom another center, the rays of fcieace {hot into the wef- 
tn world; and the barbarous nations who penetrated into Italy 
towards the clofe of the Roman empire, carried arts and learn 
ng back into the north.” The Author apprchends, fiom the 
forms of fome of the Runic charaéters, that they are not oner: 
ml: And conjectures, that, ¢ if thefe letters were not intro- 
tuced into the North by fome of thofe who invaded the Roman 
‘pire; however uncertain we are with reipect to the time of 
their introduction there: we may reafonably congude, that 
they were carried by that ayave people from the borders of Afia, 
Man earlier age.’ 

Our Readers will be able’to form fome judgment of the merits 
of this work by the abftract of its contents which we have TiIVED 5 
ad we leave it with them to decide as to the main queftion, 
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Art. V. Infitutes of Natural and Revealed Religion. Vol}. Cox 
taining the Elements of Natural Religion. To which js prefixed, 
an Effay on the bet Method of communicating religions Knowledge he 
the Members of Chrifiian Societies. By Jofeph Pricitley, LL. p 
F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1772. j 


T is fufficiently evident from the writings of this Author 

that he is very far from embracing the religious fentiments of 
the Puritans in regard to doctrine, but at the fame time he ap- 
pears defirous of uniting fomewhat of their zeal, their man. 
ners, and difcipline, with more rational and more liberal] opi- 
nions. His induftry and application are very fuitable to his 
ftation and character, and highly commendable,—as the prefent 
publication particularly difcovers. It was originally intended, 
he informs us, to furnifh himfelf with an ealy method of dif- 
courfing upon the fubjects of natural and revealed religion to 
the young men of his own congregation, whom he formed int 
a clafs for that purpofe: but when he was induced to publith 
thefe znfiitutes, he tells us, he made them a little fuller, for the 
fake of others who have Jittle or no affiftance in fuch inquiries; 
befide which, he apprehends that, poffibly, minifters whofe fen- 
timents are nearly his own, may fave themlelves fome trouble, 
by making this fketch of his lectures the ground-work of fami- 
Jiar difcourfes to youth, upon thefe fubjects. 

‘The prefent volume gives us but a part of the whole defign, 
which is included under the four following heads: Firft, the 
principles of natural religion. Secondly, the evidences of reve- 
lation. Thirdly, the doétrine of revelation. peer an 
account of the corruptions of chriftianity. “The treatife now 
before us comprizes only the firft of thefe heads, under which the 
Doétor confiders The being and attributes of Gad ; the duty of Man- 
kind; and our future expectations. 

Our Author clofes his introdu@tion to the inftitutes of natural 
religion with fome juft and proper remarks which we fhall lay 
before the Reader in his own words: It muft be obferved, 
fays he, that in giving a delineation of natural religion, I full 
deliver what I fuppofe might have been known concerning God, 
our duty ; and our future expe€tations, by the light of nature, and 
not what was adiually known of them by any of the human race; 
for thefe are very different things. Many things are In their 
own nature, attainable; which, in fact, are never attained; [0 
that though we find but little of the knowledge of God, and of 
his providence, in many nations, which never enjoyed the light 
of revelation, it does not follow that nature did not contain and 
teach thofe leffons, and that men had not the means of learning 
them, provided they had made the moft of the light they had, 
and of the powers that were given them, I thal), therefore, 
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qclude under the head of natural religion, all that can be demon- 
frated, OF proved to be true by natural reafon, though it was 
never, in fact difcovered by it; and even though it be probable 
hat mankind would never nave known it without the affiftance 
of revelation. Thus the doétrine of a future ftate may be called 
, dotrine of natural religon, if when we have had the firft 
knowledge of it from divine revelation, we can afterwards fhow 
that the expectation of it was probable from the light of nature, 
and that prefent appearances are, upon the whole, favourable 
to the fuppofition of it.’ pies 

In the eflay, prefixed to the inftitutes, in which is confidered 
the beft method of communicating religious knowledge to the 
members of chriftian focieties, our Author laments © the fuper- 
frial knowledge, or rather the extreme ignorance of the gene- 
rality of youth, in the prefent age, with refpeéct to religion, by 


‘ which means they are daily falling a prey to enthufta/m or infide- 


lity? He endeavours to inveftigate the fource of this evil, and 
here he advances certain pofitions which, perhaps, may rather 
ftartle and furprife fome of his Readers, but which are never- 
thelefs worthy of very ferious attention. Partly, he fuppofes, 
(as no good can be expected in this life without its attendant ill) 
‘it may be a natural effect of the moderation of the prefent 
times, in which no perfon is even queftioned about his religion, 
the fubject is never canvafled, nor fo much as ftarted in polite 
company.’ ‘Though we agree with Dr. Prieftley in this remark, 
we muft alfo obferve, that introducing fubjects of this kind in 
common converfation has frequently been fzen to occafion fuch 
altercations as ufually tend rather to loofen the principles of 
piety, and to promote an indifference to religion, than to an- 
fwer any practical and important purpofe. But, however this 
may be, we proceed with our Author. 

* Another fource of this complaint, fays he, is the little care 
now taken by parents in the religious inftruction of their chil- 
dren, They condemn the feverity with which they themfelves 
were treated, and not confidering the advantages which they de- 
tive from it, exclaim againft fuch exceflive rigour and autterity, 
and throw off not only the ¢utor, but almoft the mafler too with 
refpeat to their children; not recollecting that after this, there 
is little left of the parent that is truly vatuable. To this con- 
dud they are, no doubt, at the fame time, fecretly influenced 
by a regard to their own eafe ; for upon the prefent fafhionable 
plan, a perfon gives himfelf very little trouble about forming 
the minds of his offspring ; and fome may think that they have 
lufficiently done their duty in this refpect, when they have pro- 
vided them with ma/ffers, to fuperintend their education in genes 
tal.—For my own part, I have not the leaft doubt, but that, 
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though the maxims of our forefathers may have been too ftri9 
we of the prefent age are already far gone in another extreme, 
oppofite to their’s, and much more dancerous. Their method, 
by reftraining the inclinations of youth, might (though, perhaps, 
upon the whole, it might not) diminifh the happinefs of that 
early period of life; and in fome inftances, I doubt not, the ex- 
ceflive reftraints they were under might ferve to inflame their 
paflions, and prepare them for the more unbounded and criminal 
indulgence of them, when they became their own matters; but, 
in gencral, habits of fobriety and moderation were, by this 
means, effectually formed, and a difpofition to licentioufnefs 
entirely precluded. On the contrary our greater indulgence to 
youth gives them more liberty, but, perhaps, not more real en- 
jayment even of early life ; but whatever gcod effect this condu@ 
may have upon fome ingenuous tempers, I am {atisfied that, in 
general, it is fatal to virtue and happinefs through life. Our 
youth having had little or no reftraint put upon their inclina- 
tions, and religious principles not having been fuficiently in- 
culcated, they give the reins to pleafure, at that critical time of 
life, in which the paffions are peculiarly ftrong, and reafon 
weak ; and the authority of a parent not interpofing, where it 
is moft wanted, a difpofition to licentiou{neis is compleatly form- 
ed, and fuch bad habits are contracted, as too often end in utter 
proflizacy andruin. At beft, their minds not having been fea- 
foned with the principles of religion, they become mere men of 
the world, without vice, perhaps, but allo without virtue.’ 
Farther upon this fubject the Doctor obferves, ¢ With the 
difufe of famuly prayer, the regular reading of the feriptures has 
alfo been laid afide, fo that in moft of our opulent families, the 
youth have hardly an opportunity of making themfelves ac- 
quainted witb the contents of thofe books which are the fource 
of all religious knowledge. When the bible, if there be one 
in the family, is wholly neglected by the parent, what induce- 
ment can the fon have to look into it ?—A falfe tafte, and a pre- 
tended reverence for the fcriptures, adds this writer, has, like- 
wife banifhed them from many of our fchools; fo that except 
their being read in detached and unconnected portions, in places 
of public worfhip, many perfons, it is to be feared, would live 
and die in the utter ignorance of the contents of their bibles.’ 
Dr. Prieftley proceeds to mention the negleét of church difci- 
pline, and the omiflion of catechifing, as a farther caufe of the iz- 
rance of our youth; after which he obferves that § the molt 
complete and effectual remedy for this evil muft confift, in the 
revival of that difcipline, both in churches and private familtes, 
by which, fays he, we ourfelves received that inftruction, the 
advantages of which we are apt to overlook, ’till we fee the 


dreadful effects of the want of it in others. If the difsipline of 
our 
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cur forefathers, in either of thefe refpects, has been too fevere 
gr the gentlenefs of modern manners, let that feverity be re- 
xed, but let nothing that is really ufetul be laid afide.’ 

Here Doétor Prieftley propofes a plan for the initruction of 
children and youth in the principles of religion, which, hé faysy 
he can recommend from the trial he has himiclf made; and which 
appears to him to be very practicable by any perfon who is fufhi- 
ciently qualified to difcharge any other part of the minifterial duty. 
Befide two junior clafles, the one confifting of children under 
fourteen years of age, and the other of young perfons between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen or twenty, he advifes that a 
minifter fhould form the young men of his congregation into an 
academical clafs, and take the very fame methods to teach them 
the elements of religion, that he would do to teach them the 
rudiments of any branch of natural knowledge.’ 

Dr. Prieftley appears here as an advocate for a courfe of /y/- 
matical inftruétion, * No branch of knowledge, fays he, ree 
ligion not excepted, can be taught to advantage but in the way 


of fy/tem. Frightful as this word may found, it fionifies nothing 


but an orderly and regular fet of principles, beginning with the 
eafieft, and ending with the moft difficult, which in this man- 
ner are moft eafily demonftrated. No perfon would ever think 
of teaching /aw or medicine, or any other branch of fcience in 
the manner in which religion is now generally taught; and as 
no perfon ever acquired a competent knowledge of law, medi« 
cine, or any other fcience by hearing declamatory difcourfes up- 
on the fubject; fo neither can we reafonably expect that a juft 
and comprehenfive knowledge of religion fhould ever be commu 
nicated in the fame loofe and incoherent manner.’ 

We thought it right to give this fhort account of Dr. Prieftley’s 
tefleftions and propofals upon this fubject, but for feveral other 
particulars we muft refer the reader to the book itfelf. It fhould 
be obferved that his principal view in this publication, feems to 
be directed toward the Diflenters; though the members of the 
church of England may derive, we apprehend, fome ufeful hints 
from his remarks; and as they are a far more numerous body, 
and as there is without doubt a very great fhare of ignorance, 
and of fuperftition, prevailing among their feveral ranks, as 
well as among thofe of other perfuafions, it is greatly to be 
withed that fome farther wife and diligent endeavours were ufed 
to remove fo deplorable an evil. 

The inftitutes of religion, part of which are here made public, 
are intended as a kind of text, or hints, for the inftructor to 
enlarge upon, in his addreffes to that part of his audience, 
which is called by Dr. Prieftley, in the above-mentioned paflage, 
an academical cla/s. How far the regular method which is here 
pointed out, or a thorough acquaintance with what is called na- 
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tural religion before they proceed to revealed, is neceflary for 
perlons in general, every one mutt judge for himfelf; as he 
muit lik: wile whether or not there is any danger, left thefe par. 
ticular enquiries, efpecially among thofe who muft have many 
other avocations in life, fhould lead to f{cepticifm, or negli- 
gence about religion; an effect, which, there is fome reafon to 
apprehend, this among other caufes, has contributed to produce 
in the prefent age. Wedo not here intend any impeachment 
of this performance, but juit to throw out an hint, which it is 
probable has already occurred to the Author. 

Dr. Prieliley’s good fenfe and abilities, for treating thefe, or 
other fubjecis, are well known to the world; yet it may, how- 
ever, be expected, that we fhould add fome further fpecimen of 
his manner, from thete inftitutes; we fhall therefore fele& the 


following {hort pailage, beyond which our limits will not allow. 


us to proceed: it is taken from the fection which treats ¢f /e/f- 
interef?, “Lhe writer, having ailowed, that a regard to our great- 
eft happinels is one of the proper rules of our conduct, obferves 
that tits is moft effectually gained, when it is not ittclf the im- 
mediate fecope of our actions; in fupport of which remark, he 
adds the following oblervations : 

‘1. When we keep up a regard to ourfelves in our condud 
we can never exclude fuch a degree of anxiety, and jealouly of 
others, as will always make us in fome degice unhappy; and we 
find by experience, that no perfons have {o true and unallayed 
enjoyments, as thofe who lofe fisht of themielves, and of all re- 
gard to their happinefs, in higher and greater purfuits. 

‘ 2. Lhough it be true, that, when our intereft is perfedly 
underitood, it will be beit promoted by thofe actions which are 
dictated by a regard to the good of others, Xe. it requires great 
comprebention of mind, evento fee this, and much more to act 
uponit; fo thet it the bulk of mankind were taught to purfue 
their own proper happinels, as the w/timate end of lite, they would 
be led to do many things injurious to cthers, not being abie to 
fee how they could otherwife make the beit provition for theme 
felves, 

‘ 3. If we confult the unperverted dilates of our minds, we 
fhall feel that there is a kind of meanie/s in a man’s aéting from 
u view to his own intereit only ; and if any perfon were known 
to have no higher motive for his conduct, though he fhould have 


3 


‘ ; ‘ a is ‘ ; 1 
fo much comprehention of mind, as that this principle fhould. 


hever miflead him, and every particular action which he was 
led to by it fhould be, in ittelf, always right, he would not be 
allowed to have any moral worth, fo as to command our ¢e/leem 5 
and he would not at all engage our Jove. All we could fay in his 
favour would be that he was a prud:mt man, not that he was 
eirtuous. Nay wefhould not allow that.any man’s conduct was 
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even right, in the higheft and moft proper fenfe of the word, 
unlefs he was influenced by motives of a higher and purer na- 
ture, namely, a regard to the will of God, to the good of 
others, or to the dictates of confcience. 

‘ It feems to follow from thefe confiderations, that this prin- 
ciple, of a regard to our higheft interef!, holds a kind of middle 
rank between the vices and the virtues; and that its principal ule 
js, to be a means of railing us above all the lower and vicious 
purfuits, to thofe that are higher, and properly {peaking praite 
worthy.’ 

In clofing our extra&is from this work, we would juft obferve, 
that to enlighten the underflandings of his hearers is certainly a 
material part of the bufinefs of a public tnttructor, and that to 
imprint a few plain and practical truths in a perfuafive and aftect- 
ing manner upon their hearts, is a yet more important defign. 
To make the bulk of mankind philofophers, is not a neceflary 
thing, but to form them to be ufeful members of fociety, and 
promote their regard to and fitnefs for a better life, thefe are in« 
deed great and momentous purpoles; and to thefe, we are fully 
perfuaded Dr. Prieftley, as well as his Reviewer, pays the moft 
ferious regard, 

We fhall only add, that in his preface he informs us, that in 
the fecond and third parts of thefe inftitutes, he has made great 
ufe of Dr. Hartley’s obfervations on man: he thinks himfelf very 
happy, he tells us, in having any fair opportunity of making 
his acknowledgements to this writer, and fhall confider it as 
gaining a very valuable end, ‘ if by this or any other means, a 
greater degree of attention could be drawn upon that moff ex- 
cellent performance, {o as to make it more generally read, and 


ftudied, by thofe who are qualified to do it,’ Hi 





Art. VI. Obfervations on the Caufes of the Difflutencfs which reigns 
among the. lower Claffés of the People; the Propenfity of fome te 
Petty Larceny ; and the Danger of Gaming, Concubinage, and an ex- 
cefive Fondnefs for Amufiment in High Life, Se. In Three Letters 
to a Governor of Bridewell, &c. By Jonas Hanway, Efg; 4to. 
2s. Rivington. 1772. 

THE diffolutenefs of manners among the generality of our. 

countrymen, and the growing neglect of every thing feri- 
ous, fober, or truly important to the welfare of the community 
and of individuals, muft be obferved and lamented by refle&ting 
minds ; and affords but a melancholy profpect for future years, 
unlefs fome wife and effe&tual methods cag be employed to 
check the increafing evil. Very eafy, indeed, it is for perfons 
to exciaim again{t the diffipation and corruption. of the age, 
which are too apparent ; but to difcover, and properly to apply, 
afuitable remedy, is a work that requires great wildom, hu- 
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manity and knowledge of mankind. Mr. Hanway is oneamony 
thofe who bewails our fituation tn this re{pect, atrd is fol; icitous 
to contribute towards a reformation, Hie appears, in the pre- 
fent publication, as in his former writings, like a pious and be. 
nevolent man, who has the interelis of bis fellow-creatures at 
heart; and we fincerely wifh that his reprefentations may be 
carefully regarded, efpecially by thofe whofe more immediate 
bufinels it is to attend to thefe fubjects. 

In the fir ft of thefe letters, he gives an account of the Varine 
ne and of the advantazes which have already arifen from 

: he alfo mentions the pr efent {cheme of ob taining for it an 
aa of incorporation, which, be apprchends, will render it more 
permanent, refpectable and beneficial. During the time of the 
hate war, we are informed, this fociety had exhaufted the cities 
ef London and Weitmintter, and ir fnletlanien parts of the 
ifland, of all the young hands that could be fpared, which ren- 
dered it neceflary for the managers to direct their attention 
northwards for a fupply. ‘The Author takes this opportunity 
to acquaint us with the remarkable difference which he found 
in thefe children; that thofe from the north were generally of 
fober deportment, not given to {wearing or lying, had a reve- 
rence for the fabbath, and relpected their parents ; and teachers ; 
while the others, who were much the more numerous, were 
rgnorant and vicious. * You may ealily imagine, fays he, that 
my curiolity was excited to en from what caufe this could 
proceed; and | found, that in the northern parts of this iftand, 
young perfons were bred up in the fear of God; and my poor 
friends im and about this metropolis, in 20 ‘fear atall” Mr. 
Hanway is very humanely folicitous for extending this charity, 
afd fpr procuring fome other employments for them, if they 
éannot be all provided for on the water. 

This writer takes particular notice of the workhoufes ap- 
pointed far the reception of the poor, together with the incon- 
veniences and difadvantages at prefent attending them. He 
then proceedsto our prifons ; he particularly mentions Clerken- 
well Bridewell, and that of Tothill Fields, both of which, in fome 
refpects, he commends; but laments the neglect of a proper 
care to afiift the prifoners in a religious view, ” that they might 

be led to penitence and repentance : and he efpecially com- 
tr of their being allowed here, and in other piaces of confines 
ment, to aflociate together; which affords them fo many op- 
portunities of encouraging and hardening one another in 
wickednefs, 

Our Author likewife takes a view of the ftate of the London 
Workhoufe ; and then makes fome obfervations upon capital’ 
punifaments, or ‘ the infliction of death by the gallows.’ If 
this paisa; he remarks, is ‘ neceflary, though it proves dl 
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yeno adequate remedy for the difeafe, let it at leaft be inflicted 
with an awful decency, as if we mourned over the neceflity of 
, if it were rendered awful to the fpectator,—it might have 
fume good effects.” What a fhame is it, continues he, fora 
Chiftiaa civilized nation, * to fufier a miferable Being to 
expofe a fight behaviour upon this tremendous occafien !—Cri- 
minals cong to execution cenerally give fuch little proof of be- 


hom 
‘ 


lief in the immortality of the foul, that one would hardly ima- 
eine they conlidered death as any thing beyond the mere cetla- 
tion of motion. —And a confiderable number of repredate young 
flows generally attend at fuch wmes, whofe reflections upon 
death amount to the fame thiag,—— You will hardly belicve there 
canbe fo much ignorance and depravity, till you confider the 
prevent {tate of religion among the lower clafles of the people ft 
fofen wonder that the important do¢trine of immortality ts 
inculcated by our teachcrs in a manner fo little interefting ina 
direét view.’ 

The fecond letter offers 2 plan for the alteration of Bridezwel!, 
and urges the great impropriety of entcitaining, under the fame 
roof, criminals to be corrected, and youths to be educated in 
indufry,’ Mr. Hanway advifes, that the buildings fhould be 
converted into cells tor refractory apprenuices, infolent fervants, 
young perfons guilty of petty larceny, common proftitutes, 
vagabonds, and tuch kinds of offenders, and that each fhould be 
confined in a feparate cell. As he has, he fays, generally found, 
that the moft iilitcera e are the moft abandoned, he recommends, 
that {uch who cannot already do it, fkould be taught to read, 
thatthey fhould be fupplied with one or two proper books, that 
fome clergyman fhould be charged with the care of their moral 
and religious inftru€tion, and that befide their attendance at the 
feafons of more public worfhip and exhortation, each offender 
should at proper times be fingly admonifhed and exhorted, and 
every proper method employed to convince them of their errors, 
and recover them to virtue and happinefs, 

Several other particulars, of a fimilar kind, the worthy writer 
pretents to the confideration of the magiftrates and governors, 
to which, with great earneftnefs, piety and charity, he en- 
eats their diligent regard.—* Ina word, fays he, your build 
ing is convertible to the gloiious purpofes of humanity, upon a 
plan, the moft extenfive, ufeful and necejary.—Many are the 
objedts who call for relief at your hands! Such enterprizes 
Concern the magiftrate as well as the divine, and no difappoint- 
ment fhould intimidate either of them from making a fair trial. 
This thought {till recurs to the mind, Can tht people be go- 
verned without the aid of religion? How little do we appeal to 
tin cafes where it is moft wanted? The higher orders of fub- 
its may fubftitute what they call honsur in place of it, and 
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adore a gol of their own making ; but the lower claffes are not 
influenced by any fuch cont ideration,” 

The Author alfo ns, with regard to the prefent ma. 
nagement of Bridewell, that he has found thofe wretched fe. 
males, who had been committed to that place, before they were 
received to the Magdalene charity, feldom difcovered fuch a 
fenfe of good and evil, as others of the fame level who had not 
been expoled to fuch ignominy. And farther, he adds, in be- 
half of his 'fcheme, ¢ 1 have raiely found a temper fo perverfe, 
but that it might be won by pesfcverance and the arts of perfua- 
fion: a oentle conduct evident! y flowing from the heart, under 
the impreflions of true humanity, \ will venerally fucceed.’ 

Befide this plan for the alteration and improvement of Bride. 
well, Mr. Hanway recommends feveral other things to the con- 
fideration of magiftrates and others, which are “recapitulated 
briefly in the third letter, and which chiefly regard the increafe 
of our numbers, the morals of the poor, together with their 
prefent welfare, comfort and ufefulnefs ; the principal of which 
are thefe that follow: ¢ 41, Whether it will not be of great fer. 
vice jn thefe refpe cts, that the overfeers, in conjunction with 
the guardians of the infant parifh poor, {ending fuch infants into 
the country, thould not keep them there, in order to make 
room for the children of the indigent working poor born in 
thefe cities '—2. Whether the enlargement of the plan of the 
London Workheufe, for the purpofe of receiving vagrants and 
offenders, might not prove of great bencfit for the promotion of 
induftry, and the prevention of immorality among the lower 
clafles ?—3. Whether, if the parifh-officers, in conjunétion 
with the parochial clergy, were obliged to intereft themfelves 
in feeing the children of the poor taught to few, knit, fpin and 
read, as well as fec them infiructed in the duties of religion, it 
would not be a right meafure?’—4. Whether the fame officers 
fhould not be charged with the care of recommending inocula- 
tion to the poor in general, and the parifh-rates made to con- 
tribute to this fervice; whilft practitioners are reftrained, as 
much as pofiible, to prevent the infection fuppofed to be com- 
municated for want of care?—5. Whether by appointing a 
revifter by legiflative authority, of all births, deaths, and mar- 
Tiages in thefe cities and liberties, with the diftinétion of the 
re{pective parifhes, and without regard to religious tenets, we 
might not trace out the rc ot of the grievous mortality of infants, 
under two years of age 5 and whether fome remedy might not 
‘be found for this evil ?’ 

‘ It is not impofflible, fays Mr. Hanway, but that fome citl- 
zens may deceive themfelves with regard to the true fource of 


their wealth, or the object in which it chiefly confit ; ; 
the 
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the difcerning part will clearly comprehend, that it is not in 
the magnitude of halls, nor in the portraiis of princes or ma- 
giltrates, though thefe fhould be in the beft prefervation ; it is 
the art of the mechanic and the work of the labourer, which 
furnifh their fhops ; and the prefervation of them and their 
children, fhould be the firft object of our care.’ 

Our Author had alfo thrown out fome hints for making an 
alteration in the punifhment of capital conviis; but in his 
third letter he appears doubtful upon this head. ‘I hit provofal 
about which he is moft folicitous, from which he expects the 
moft good, and which he conceives may be the moft cafily exe- 
cuted, is the converfion of Bridewell to the genuine purpofe of 
its foundation, with regard to the punifhment of petty offenders 5 
of which we have juft given a brief account.—He apprehends, 
that if we make an eftimate of the people in general, from 
what we fee in the metropolis, we fhali not be much miftaken. 
‘ The prefent eafy communication of the people, fays he, qrcu- 
lating from all parts, feems to give them one and the iame turn 
of thought : our manners in this metropolis ought therefore to be 
the more attended to.—I[ have told you my oyinion, that this-may 
be diftinguifhed as the aze of pleafure and amufement.. The 
common people have a title to their fhare ; but in all infances 
where they exceed due meafure, there is more danger than 
from the excefs of the higher clafies. If their idu/ry.is ob- 
ftructed, as well as their @ora/s injured, they cut like a two- 
edged fword, and wound doubly. It is very obvious that nine- 
teen in twenty of us get our bread by the fweat of our brows ; 
yet fuch numerous places of public entertainment; and houtes 
of refort, where intoxicating liquors are fold, are caiculated to 
entice the people from their labour. I have heard the number 

of fuch houfes computed at feventy thoujand: if chis be true, it 
ismear at the rate of eight in each parifh, and one for eveiy 
hundred perfons, women and children included.’ 

He proceeds now to feveral reflections which regard the 
higher orders of the people; but of thefe our plan will uot al- 
low us to take particular notice, the article veins elrcady ex- 
tended to a fufficient length ; we fhall therefore conciuce with 

te Following extract: 

‘ The number of country gentlemen, fays Mr. Hanway, is 
fo much reduced, that [ fear they can no lonver form-a body 
of referve, to defend the caufe of virtue, or furnt{h the means 
of its defence: it is by cherifhing the virtues, that marriage 
and population are promoted. What is the fituation or a free 
people, when a gentleman of education, of 5001]. or roool. a 
year, who fhould be one of their chief guardians, brings hin 
felf and his family into an expence which requires three tines 
as much money? He who might be a fovergign ip his own 
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domain, and give bealth, virtue, and happinefs, to his tenants 
and fervants, within the little circle of his property, and look 
down on what the world calls greatnefs, is now loft in the 
ma(s of {plendid vanity, bewsldered in trifles, and all his Juftre 
tarnifhed ! He can now fhine only with a borrowed light, as 
a fervile dependant, or fervant to fome over-grown Jord, or 
wealthy commoner enriched by trade. Is this the way to plant 
the feeds of virtue, or to cultivate them? This is not the true 
ambition of a fudject of 500]. a-year, who ought to efteem 
himfelf as much a gentleman, as another who hath 130,000). 
and whether his daughters be taught to dance by the firft matter 
in the metropolis, or not, he fhould rejoice in undifturbed free- 
dom and found philofophy.—To cherifh a defire of prefing 
forward into a higher ftation, is a common dictate of felf-love ; 
but the meafure of this defire, and the means of gratifying it, 
muf{t conftitute the virtue of individuals, and ftamp the charac- 
ter of a nation. If gentlemen will hazard their eafe and fafety, 
and hunt after objects which throw them out of a ftation fo ho- 
nourable to themfelves, and fo profitable to the community, we 
muft all fuffer in the ifflue. We cannot all live in the higheft 
fplendour and opulence, and therefore this untoward paffion 
muft introduce difappointment and mifery to many, whilft they 
all leave the people as fheep without a fhepherd. ‘They are, 
with refpect to the nobility and gentlemen of very large for- 
tunes, what fubaltern officers are in armies, not lefs neceflary 
than the generals: difcipline, good order, and ceconomy, can- 
not be fupported without them. It feems to be a general com- 
plaint of the virtuous part of the nation, that this truly valuable 
equeftrian order of men, whoare the proper patrons of the huf- 
bandman and manufacturer, have taken great pains to extin- 
uifh their own being.’ 

From the few fpecimens we have here given, the reader will, 
we doubt not, conclude with us, that Mr. Hanway writes like 
a man of good fenfe, as well as of benevolence, public fpirit, 
and humanity; and that his obfervations deferve the ferious 
attention of our magiftrates, our clergy, and, indeed, of all 
ranks and degrees, in every part of this diflolute, degenerating 


nation. Hi. 








Art. VII. Poems confifting chicfly of Tranflations from the Afiatic Lan 
guages. Towhich are added, two Effays, 1. On the Poetry of the 
Eaftern Nations. IV. On the Arts, commonly called Imitativye. 8v0% 
4s. fewed, Elmfley. 1772. 


T H E ingenious Mr. Jones introduces the poems before us, 

with afferting the aythenticity of thofe originals, from 
which he profeffes to have tranflated them. ‘This, he confidered 
as due to the public, which has frequently been impofed upon 
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by productions, compofed and invented in Europe, and pub- 
jiied as verfions from the Afiatic Languages 5 a piece of wit, 
particularly common in France ; and which, doubtlefs, has con- 
ributed to give unfavourable impreffions of eaftern geiiius. 

But, while we exprefs our conviction of his having real] 
adopted the materials of the greater part of the prefent collection 
fom the writers of Afia, it would be injuftice to him, not to 
remark at the fame time, that he has not acied merely as a tran- 
jator. The figures, the fentiments, and the defcriptions he 
employs, are often to be afcribed to thofe Authors, but the ar- 
rangement, and the conduct of the poems, are generally his 
own. Inthe eclogue. for example, intitled Sema, written in 
commendation of an Arabian Princefs, who is fuppofed to have 
‘built a Caravanfera, and adorned it with pleafant gardens, for 
the refrefhment of travellers and pilgrims, he is only indebted 
to the poets of the Eaft for fome verfes on benevo'ence and hof- 
pitality. We muft not therefore withhold from him_the praife 
of invention; and to this merit, which is unqueftionably the 
higheft and the moft proper characteriftic of the poet, the poem, 
jut mentioned, will convince our Readers, that he has added 
the charms of a flowing and harmonious verfification, 


‘ Ye maids of Aden, hear a loftier tale 
Than e’er was fung in'‘meadow, bow’r, or dale, 
The fmiles of Abelah, and Maia’s eyes, 
Where beauty plays, and love in flumber lies ; 
The fragrant hyacinths of Azza’s hair, 
That wanton with the laughing fummer-air ; 
Love: tinétur’d cheeks, whence rofes feek their hloom, 
And lips, from which the Zephyr fteals perfume, 
Invite no more the wild unpolifh’d lay, 
But fly like dreams before the morning ray. 
Then farewel, love! and farewel, youthful fires! 
A nobler warmth my kindled breaft infpires, 
Far bolder notes the lift’ning wood fhall fill : 
Flow {mooth, ye riv’lets ; and, ye gales, be ftill, 

‘ See yon fair groves that o’er Amana rife, 
And with their fpicy breath embalm the fkies : 
Where ev’ry breeze fheds incenfe o’er the vales, 
And ev’ry fhrub the fcent of mufk exhales ! 
See through yon op’ning glade a glitt’ring fcene, 
Lawns ever gay, and meadows ever green ! 
Then afk the groves, and afk the vocal bow’rs, 
Who deck’d their fpiry tops with blooming flow’rs, 
Taught the blue ftream o’er fandy vales to flow, 
And the brown wild with livelieft hues to glow! 
Fair Solima! the hills and dales will fing, 
Fair Solima! the diftant echoes ring. 
But not with idle fhows of vain delight, 
‘To charm the foul, or to beguile the fight: 
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At noon on banks of pleafure to repofe, 

Where bloom intwin’d the lily, pink, and rofe; 
Not in proud piles to heap the nightly feaft, 

Till morn with pearls has deck’d the glowing eag ; 
Ah! not for this fhe taught thofe bow’rs to rife, ‘ 
And bade all Eden {pring before our eyes : 

Far other thoughts her heav’nly mind employ, 
(Hence, empty pride! and hence, delufive joy!) 
To cheer with fweet repalt the fainting gucit; 

To lull the weary on the couch of reft ; 


To warm the trav’ler numb’d with winter’s cold; 
The young to cherifh, to fupport the old ; 








The fad to comfort, and the weak prote¢t ; 
The poor to fhelter, and the loft direct : 
Thefe are her cares, and this her glorious taf ; 
Can heav'n a nobler gjve, or mortals afk ? 

* Come to thefe groves, and thefe life-breathing glades 

. e » 

Ye friendlefs orphans, and ye dow’rlefs maids! 
With eager hafte your mournful manfions leave, 
Ye weak, that tremble, and, ye fick, that grieve; 
Here fhall foft tents o’er flow’ry lawns difplay’d, 
At night defend you, and at noon o’erfhade : 
Here rofy health the fweets of life will fhow’r, 
And new delights beguile each varied hour. 
Mourns there a widow, bath’d in ftreaming tears ? 
Stoops there a fire beneath the weight of years ? 
Weeps there a maid in pining fadnefs left, 
Of fondling parents, and of hope bereft? 
To Solima their forrows they bewail, 
To Solima they pour their plaintive tale. 
She hears; and, radiant as the ftar of day, 
‘Through the thick foreft wins her eafy way: 
She afks what cares the joylefs train opprets, 
What ficknefs waftes them, or what wants diflrefs ; 
And as they mourn, fhe fteals a tender figh, 
Whilft all her foul fits melting in her eye: 
Then with a fmile the healing balm bettows, 
‘And fheds a tear of pity o’er their woes, 
Which, as it drops, fome foft-eyed angel bears 
Transform’d to pearl, and in his bofom wears. 

© When, chill’d with fear, the trembling pilgrim roves 
Through pathlefs deferts, and through tangied groves, 
Where mantling darknefs fpreads her dragon wing, 
And birds of death their fatal dirges fing, 
While vapours pale a dreadful glimm’ring caft, 
And thrilling horror howls in ev’ry blaft ; 
She cheers his gloom with ftreams of buriting light, 
By day a fun, a beaming moon by night, 
Darts through the quiv’ring fhades her heav’nly ray, 
And fpreads with rifing flow’rs his folitary way. 

‘ Ye heav’ns for this in fhow’rs of fweetneds fhed 
Your mildeft influence o’er her favour’d head! 
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Long may her name, which diftant climes fhall praife, 

Live in our notes, and bloffom in our lays ; 

And, like an od’rous plant, whofe blufhing flow’r 

Paints ev’ry dale, and fweetens ev’ry bow’r, 

Borne to the fkies in clouds of foft perfume 

For ever flourifh, and for ever bloom! 

Thefe grateful fongs, ye maids and youths, renew, 

While frefh-blown vi'lets drink the pearly dew ; 

O’er Azib’s banks while love-lorn damfels rove, 
And gales of fragrance breathe from Hager’s grove. 
‘ So fune the youth, whofe fweetly-warbled ftrains 

Fair Mena heard, and Saba’s {picy plains. 

Sooth’d with his lay the ravifh’d air was calm, 

The winds fearce whifper’ d o’er the waving palm ; 

_ The camels bounded o’er the flow’ry lawn, 

Like the fwift oftrich, or the fportful fawn ; 

Their filken bands the lift’ning rofe-buds rent, 

And twin’d their blofioms round his vocal tent : 

He fung, till on the bank the moonlight flept, 

And clofing flow’rs beneath the night-dew wept, 

‘Then ceas’d, ana flumber’d in the Jap of reit 

Till the thrill lark had left his low-built neft. 

Now haites the fwain to tune his rapt’rous tales 

In other meadows, and in other vales.’ 


In the tale called * the Palace of Fortune,’ and in the alle- 
gory, termed ¢ the Seven Fountains’ our Tranflator, (for fo 
he would modeltly confider himfelf) has exercifed a fimilar, or 
perhaps a itil greater liberty, than in this poem ; but from thefe 
pieces, an intelligent and candid Reader will yet learn to refpeé 
the genius and poetry of Eaftern writers, as well as the happy 
talests of their lively and energetic imitator. In the fong of 
H-fiz, and in the ode of Mefihi, he has kept with more exact- 
nefs to his origina's; and what may furprife thofe who have 
imbibed prepofieffions to the difcredit of the Afiatic poets, they 
difcover a correctnefs and fimplicity, which would not difgrace 
the fineft productions of the moft cultivated genius’s of Greece 
or of Rome. 

The ode of Petrarch to the Fountain of Valchiuf a, and Laura, an 
eleey by the fame poet, are here rendered with much fire and 
ipirit; and Mr. Jones bas inferted them in the prefent publica- 
tion, with the view of forming a comparifon between the Oriental 
and Italian poetry. The lait of thefe pieces, we fhall beg leave 
to prefent to our Readers. 

‘ * Tn this fair feafon, when the whifp’ring gales 
Drop fhow’'rs of fragrance o’er the bloomy vales, 
From 





IMITATIONS, 
* Ver, 1. Pe:rarch. Sonnet 270. 
6 Zcfiro torna, ¢* | bel tempo rimena, 
E’ i fori, e P erbe, fua dolce famiglia ; 
E garvir 
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From bow’r to bow’r the vernal warbiers plays 
The fkies are cloudlefs, and the meads are ay ; 
The nightingale in many a melting {train 
Sings to the groves, ‘* Here Mirth and Beauty reign;” 
But me, for ever bath’d in gufhing tears, 
No mirth enlivens, and no beauty cheers: 
The birds that warble, and the flow’rs that bloom, 
Relieve no more this folitary gloom. 
I fee, where late the verdant meadow {mil’d, 
A joylefs defert, and a dreary wild. 
For thofe dear eyes, that pierc’d my heart before, 
Are clos’d in death, and charm the world no more - 
Loft are thofe trefles, that outfhone the morn, 
And pale thofe cheeks, that might the fkies adorn. 
* Ah death! thy hand has crop’d the faireit flow’r, 
That thed its fmiling rays in beauty’s bow'r; 
"Thy dart has laid on yonder fable bier 
All my foul lov’d, and all the world held dear, 
Celeftial fweetnefs, love-infpiring youth, 
Soft-ey’d benevolence, and white-rob’d truth. 

¢ + Hard fate of man, on whom the heav’ns beftow 
A drop of pleafure for a fea of wo! 
Ah, life of care, in fears or hopes confum’d, 
Vain hopes, that wither ere they well have bloom’d! 
How oft, emerging from the fhades of night, 
Laughs the gay morn, and fpreads a purple light, 
But foon the gath’ring clouds o’erfhade the fkies, 
Red lightnings play, and thund’ring ftorms arife! 
How oft a day, that fair and mild appears, 
Grows dark with fate, and mars the toil of years! 





“ee 





IMITATIONS, 
E garrir Progne, e pianger Filomela 5 
E primavera candida, e vermiglia ; 
Ridono i prati, el ciel fi rafferena; 
Giove s’ allegra di mirar fua figlia ; 
L’ aria, e I’ acqua, e Ja terra e d’ amor piena ; 
Ogni animal d’amar fj reconfiglia : 

Ma per me, laflo, tornano i piu gravi 
Sofpiri, che del cor profondo tragge 
Quella ch’ al ciel fe ne porto le chiavi : 

E cantar’ augelletti, e fiorir piagge, 

E’n belle donne onefte atti foavi, 
Sono un deferto, e fere afpre e felvagge. 


* Ver. 17. Sonnet. 243. 
Difcolorato ai, morte, il piu bel volto 
Che mai fi vede, e’ i piu begli occhi fpenti ; 
Spirto piu accefo di virtuti ardenti 
Del piu leggiadro, e piu bel nodo ai {ciolto! 


t+ Ver. 28. Sonnet. 230. 
O noftra vita, ch’e fi bella in vifta ! 
Com’ perde agevolmente in un’ mattina 
Quel che’n molt’ anni a gran pena s’ acquifta, 






































































Jones’s Afiatic Poems. 


Low in her fecret grot a Naiad lies. 


There in a cloomy cave her waters fleep, 
Clear as a brook, but as an ocean deep. 


Rich with the tribute of the vernal rains, 





And fhine like rainbows to the funny fkies. 
From cliff to cliff the falling waters roar, 


Then die in murmurs, and are heard no more, 


Hence, foftly flowing in a dimpled ftream, 
The cryftal Sorza f{preads a lively gleam, 


Brighten the verdure of the {miling plains, 
And crown the labour of the joyful {wains. 


‘ Firft on thofe banks (ah, dream of thort delight!) 
The charms of Laura ftruck my dazzled fight, 
Charms, that the blifs of Eden might reftore, 
That heav’n might envy, and mankind adore, 
I faw—and O! what heart could long rebel? 


| faw, I lov’d, and bade the world farewel. 


Where’er fhe mov’d, the meads were freth and gay, 
And ev’ry bow’r exhal’d the fiweets of May ; 
Smooth flow’d the flreams, and foftly blew the gale; 


And rifing flow’rs impurpled every dale ; 
Calm was the ocean, and the fky ferene ; 


(Ah, ever dear, yet ever 4tal day !) 


O’er all the air a direful gloom was fpread ; 


o 


Pale were the meads, and all their blofioms dead ; 


The clouds of April fhed a baleful dew, 
All nature wore a veil of deadly hue. 


There to the awful thade due homage pay, 
And foftly thus addrefs the facred clay : 


‘ ~ Not far remov’d, yet hid from diftant eyes, } 
Steep arching rocks, with verdant mofs o’ergrown, 
Form her rude diadem, and native throne: 

But when the waking flow’rs of April blow, 


And warmer funbeams melt the gather’d {now 
b 


The nymph exulting burfts her filver chains : 
Her living waves in fparkling columns rife, 


From which a thoufand rills in mazes glide, 
And deck the banks with fummer’s gayeft pride ; 


An univerfal {mile o’eripread the fhining fcene: 
But when in death’s cold arms entranc’d fhe Iay,. 


‘ Go, plaintive breeze, to Laura’s flow’ry bier, 
Heave the warm figh, and fhed the tender tear. 





IMITATIONS. 





oulieres, 
Entre de hauts rochers, dont I’ afpeét eft terrible, 
Des pres toujours fleuris, des arbres tovjours verds, 
Une fource orguilleufe et pure, 
Dont V eau fur cent rochers divers 
D’ une mouffe verte couverts, 
S’epanche, bouilionne, et murmure 5 
Des agneaux bondiffans fur la tendre verdure, 
Et de leurs conduéteurs Aes ruftiques concerts, Ste 





I Ver. 43. See a defcription of thio celebrated fountain in a poem of Madame 
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Jones’s Aiiatic Poems. 


* «* Say, envied earth, that doft thofe charms infold, 
Where are thofe cheeks, and where thofe locks of sold? 
Where are thofe eyes, which oft the Mufe has fung } 
Where thofe {weet lips, and that enchanting tongue? 
Ye radiant trefles, and thou, neétar’d {mile, 
Ye looks that might the melting tkies beguile, 
You rob'd my foul of reft, my eyes of fleep, 
You taught me how to love, and how to weep.” 

+ ‘ No fhrub o’erhangs the dew-befpangled vale, 
No bloffom trembles to the dying gale, 
No fiow’ret blufhes in the morning rays, 
No ftream along the winding valley plays, 
But knows what anguifh thrills my tortur’d breaft, 
What pains confume me, and what cares infef. 
t At bluth of dawn, and in the gloom of night, 
Her pale-ey’d phantom {wims before my fight, 
Sits on the border of each purling riil, 
Crowns ev’ry bow’r, and glides o’er ev'ry hill. 
|| Flows the loud riv’let down the mountain’s brow? 
Or pants the Zephyr on the waving bough? ; 
Or fips the lab’ring bee her balmy dews, 
And with foft ftrains her fragrant toil purfues ? 
Or warbles from yon filver-bloffom’d thorn 
The wakeful bird, that hails the rifing morn? 
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IMITATIONS, ' 
* Ver. 75. Sonnet. 2£0. 
Quanta invidia ti porto, avara terra, 
Ch’ abbracci quella, cui veder m’ e tolto, 
And Sonnet. 259. 

Ov’ e la fronte, che con picciol cenno 

Volgea *l1 mio core in quefta parte, e’n quella ? 

Ov’e ’l bel ciglio, ¢ 1’ una eV altra ftella, 

Ch’ al corfo del mio viver lume denno? &c, 


t+ Ver $3. Sonnet. 248. 
Non e fterps, ne faifo in quefti monti, 
Non ramo o fronda verde in quefte piagze 5 
Non fior’ in quefte valli, o foglia d’ erba ; 
Stilla d’ acque non ven di quefte fonti, 
Ne fiere an quefti befchi fi felvagge, 
Che non fappian quant’ e mia pena acerba. 


t Ver 8g. Sonnet. 241, 
$ Or’ in forma di ninfa, o @’ altra diva, 
Che del piu chiaro fondo di Sorga efca, 
E pongafi a feder’ in fu Ja riva ; 
Or’) o veduta fu per I’ erba frefca 
Calcar’ i fior, com’ una donna viva, 
Moftrando in vifta, che di me le’ncrefCa. 
| Ver. 93. Sonnet. 239. 
Se lamentar’ augelli, 0 verdi fronde 
Mover foavemente all’ aura eftiva, 
O roco mormerar di lucid’onde 
S’ ode d’ una fiorita e frefca riva, 
La v’ io feggia d’ amor penfofo, e fchriva ; 
Lei che’l ciel ne moftro, terra nafconde, 
Veggio, e odo, e intendo, ch’ ancor viva 
Di fi lontano a’ fofpir miei rifponde, 
































Jones’s Afiatic Poems. 


My Laura’s voice in many a foothing note 
Floats through the yielding air, or feems to float. 


‘© Why fill thy fighs, fhe fays, this lonely bow’r ? 


Why down thy bofom flows this endlefs fhow’r ? 
Complain no more; but hope erelong to meet 
Thy much-lov’d Laura in a happier feat. 
Here fairer {cenes detain my parted fhade, 
Suns that ne’er fet, and flow’rs that never fade: 
Through cryttal fkies I wing my joyous flight, 
And revel in eternal blaze of light, 
See all thy wand’rings in that vale of tears, 
And {mile at all thy hopes, at all thy fears ; 
Death wak’d my foul, that flept in life before, 
And op’d thefe brighten’d eyes to fleep no more.” 
‘ She ends: the fates, that will no more reveal, 
Fix on her clofing lips their facred feal. 
“« Return, fweet fhade! I wake, and fondly fay, 
O, cheer my gloont with one far-beaming ray ! 
Return, thy charms my forrow will difpel, 
And fnatch my fpirit from her mortal cell ; 
Then, mix’d with thine, exulting fhe fhall fly, 
And bound enraptur’d through her native fky.” 
She comes no more: my pangs more fierce return 5 
Tears cufh in ftreams, and fighs my bofom burn. 
* Ye banks, that oft my weary limbs have borne, 
Ye murm’ring brooks, that learnt of me to mourn, 
Ye birds, that tune with me your plaintive lay, 
Ye groves where Love once taught my iteps to ftray, 
You, ever fweet and ever fair, renew 
Your ftrains melodious, and your blooming hue ; 
But not in my fad heart can blifs remain, 
My heart, the haunt of never-ceafing pain! 
© Henceforth, to fing in fmoothly-warbled lays 
The {miles of youth, and beauty’s heavenly rays ; 











IMITATIONS. 
Deh! perche innanzi tempo ti corfume ? 
Mi dice con pietate, a che pur verfi 
Daghi occhi trifti un dolorofo fiume ? 
Di me non pianger tu; che miei di ferfi, 
Morendo, eterni, e nell’ eterno lume, 
Quando moftrai di chiuder gl’ occhi, apeefi. 


Ver. 123. Sonnet. 261, 

Valle, che de’ lamenti miei fe piena ; 

Fiume, che fpefio del mio pianger crefci; 

Fere felveftre, vaghi augelli, e pefci, 

Che P una, e I’ altra verde riva affrena ; 
Aria de’ miei fofpir’ caida e ferena ; 

Doice fentier, che fi amaro riefci; 

Colle, che mi piacefti, or mi rincrefci, 

Ov’ ancor per ufanza Amer mi mena; 
Ben riconofco in voi I’ ufate forme, 
Non, lafio, in me, che da fi lieta vifta, 
Son fatto albergo d’ infinita doglias 




























































































Jones’s Afiatic Poems... 
+ To fée the morn her early charms unfold, 






























command of language, and a power of harmony, which few "ae 
poets have difplayed. 


Her cheeks of rofes, and her curls of gold ; Tt 
he facred Muf fac 
t Led by the facred Mufe at noon to reve 
O’er tufted mountain, vale, or fhady grove; 
To watch the ftars, that gild the lucid pole, 
And view yon orbs in mazy order roll; 
To hear a tender nightingale complain, , 
And warble to the woods her am’rons {train ; 
No more fhall thefe my penfive foul delight, =” ful 
But each gay vifion melts in endlefs night. SM, wit 
**Nymphs, that in glimm’ring glades by moonlight dance, it, 
And ye, that through the liquid cryftal glance, Jo 
That oft have heard my fadly-pleafing moan, or 
Behold me now a lifelefs marble grown. R of | 
Ah ! lead me to the tomb where Laura lies : . sas 
Clouds, fold me round, and, gather’d darknefs, rife! 
Bear me, ye gales, in death’s foft flamber lay’d, ° he, 
And, ye bright realms, receive my fleeting fhade!’ i} ) of 
anc 
thi: 
IMITATIONS, rep 
t Ver. 133. Sonnet. 251. ion 
- Quand’ io veggio dal ciel fcender |’ Aurora, K 
Con la fronte di rofe, e co’ crin a” ord. nat 
} Ver. 135. Sonnet. 272, bra 
Ne per fereno ciel ir vaghe ftelle ; j feel 
Ne per tranquillo mar legni fpalmati 3 fu 
Ne per campagne cavalieri armati ; :; 
Ne per bei boichi allegre fere e {nelle ; nif 
Ne d’ afpettato ben frefche novelle, EXC 
Ne dir d’Amore in ftili alti ed ornati ; mis 
Ne tra chiare fontane, e verdi prati ¥ 
Dolce cantate onefte donne e belle ; 
Ne altro fara mai ch’ al cor m’ aggiunga, the 
Si feco il feppe quella fepellire, imi 
Che fola a gli occhi miei fu lume e fpeglie. dif 
* Ver. 143. Sonnet. 263. of 
O vaghi abitator de’ verdi bofchi, 
O Ninfe, e voi, che’l frefco orbofo fondo a 
Del liquido criftallo alberga e pafce. Ar 
The paftora] and the poem on chefs, which clofe this collee- 
tion, though they were compofed fo early as at the age of fix- 71 
teen or feventeen years, exhibit fingular art and delicacy, witha fap 


Of the poems which conftitute the prefent work, it may, in- . 
deed, be obferved with juftice, and we have heard it urged in con- pay 
veriation, that they contain many languid and indifferent lines ; the 
but it is from the {pirit of a whole piece, and'not from its mi- fe 
nute parts, that we are to form our conclufions of its merit. T} 
The delicacy of fome critics is often too fqueamifh and fevere. is 


There 




















Lyttelton’s Hiffory of Henry the Second, concluded. §17 


There are negligencies which ought not to offend. Horace has 
faid, and we fubfcribe to his fentiments, 


4 


Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fud:t, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.—— 





The eflays annexed to the poems are full of ingenious and u‘e- 
fulremarks. The fir.t endeavours to thew, that the poets of Afia, 
with as much genius as ourfelves, have more lcifure to improve 
it, and enjoy fome peculiar advantages over us. But, while Mr, 
Jones beitows his commendation on the writings of Afia, he 
‘would not be thought, he obferves, to derogate from the merit 
of the Greek and Latin poems, which have juftly been admired 
inevery age. Yetl cannot but think, continues he, that our Eu- 
ropean poetry has fubfifted too long on the perpetual repetition 
of the fame images, and inceffant allufions to the fame fables; 
and it has been my endeavour, for feveral years, to inculcate 
this truth, That, if the principal writings of the Afiatics, which are 
repofited in our public libraries, were printed, with the ufual ad- 
vantages of notes and illuftrations, and if the languages of the Eajlern 
nations were fiudied in our places of education, where every other 
branch of ufeful knowledge is taught to perfeétion, a new and ample 
field would be opened for fpeculation ; we. fhiuld have a more exten- 
five infight into the hiftory of the buman mind, we fhould be fur- 
nifhed with a new fit of imges and fimilitudes, and a number of 
excellent compofitions wauid be breught to light, which future fcholars 
might explain, and future poets might imitate.’ 

The fecond eflay combats, with great ftrength of reafoning, 
the pofitions which confider Poetry and Mufic as arts merely 
imitative. ‘The Author would reft their foundation on avery 
different principle, and he fearches for it in the deepeft receffes 
of the human heart. St, 





Art. VILL. Conclufion of the Account of Lord Lyttelton’s Hiftory of the 
Life of King Henry the Second. See our lait Month’s Review. 
HE events which followed the king’s penance at the tomb 
of Becket, were fuch as would probably ftrengthen a 
fuperftitious veneration for the memory of that prelate, Henry 
had fcarcely recovered from the fever brought upon him by the 
rigid difcipline he had fubmitted to, when his fleep was dif- 
turbed, in the middle of the night, by the importunity of a 
page, who infifted upon being admitted to his prefence. Being, 
therefore, introduced to his bedfide, he told him, that he was 
fent from Ranulph de Glanville to bring him goed tidings. 
The king enquired kindly about the health of his mafter. He 
is well, anfwered the page; and holds your enemy, the king 
of Scotland; a captive in bonds, at the caftle of Richmond in 
Rey, May 1772. Ee Yorkikire. 
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518  Lyttelton’s Hiffary of Henry the Second, concluded, 


Yorkfhire. Henry, aftonifhed, commanded him to repeat 
what he had faid. He did fo; after which the king demanded 
of him, whether he had brought him any letter? Whereupon 
he produced one, which contained the particulars of this creat 
event. When the king had read it, he inftantly leaped out of 
his bed, and fhedding tears of joy and gratitude, with eyes and 
hands raifed to heaven, gave thanks to God. Then he fent 
for al] his friends, who were near enough to be called, that he 
might make them partakers of the pleafure he felt from this very 
unexpected and moft happy news. 

Lord Lyttelton proceeds to relate the manner in which the 
king of Scotland fell into the hands of the Englith ; nor-is it 
to be wondered at, that Henry fhould be fo exceedingly re. 
joiced at the defeat and imprifonment of a prince who had been 
the deftroyer of his people, and the principal abettor of the 
wicked rebellion again{t him in his family and realm. Indeed, 
by this fortunate event all the hopes of his enemies were con- 
founded, and all their meafures at once broken; fo that at 
home the remains of the rebeliton were foon quafhed, and 
abroad the king had in a Jirtle time the pleafure of bringing his 
three fons to fubmiffion, and of feeing them return to their duty 
to him as their father, and to the obedience they owed him as 
t.cir fovereign. in purfuance of the convention that was made 
on this occafion, no fewer than nine hundred and fixty-nine 
captive knights were freed by Henry without ranfom ; nor of 
thofe prifoners who were excluded from the benefit of that 
t:eaty was any one put to death, or condemned to fuffer in his 
limbs, his liverty, or his fortune: an inftance of mercy to 
which no parallel can be found in the whole hiftory of man- 
kind ! 

‘In his proceedings with the captive king of Scotland, fays our 
nob, Author, the fame {pirit of lenity directed his counfels, but not 
without that regard to the interells of his kingdom, which policy 
feemed to demand, and juftice certainly authorifed, as things then 
ttood. The mott natural and moft reafonable object of ambition for 
a great king of England muft have been the fubjecting to the foves 
reignty of his crown the whole ifland of Britain. A fair opportunity 
now prefented itfelf to obtain that advantage with the coafent of the 
Scots, by making it the price of the liberty of their fovereign, who 
was abandoned by all his confederates and allies ; who, as a vailal 
to Henry for fome territories held by fealty and homage, was guilty 
of high treafon ; whofe life was in the power of that offended mo- 
narch, and whofe kingdom was in great and imminent danger of 
being defiroyed by his fuperior forces, with the concurrence of its 
own rebellious fubjects, the favage Galwegians. For thefe barba- 
rians, who had done fo much mifchief in England under the orders 
of William, before his misfortune, had now revolted againit him, 
had expelled all his officers ouc of their country, had taken and dee 
tiioyed all his cafties usd fortreiles there, and put the  oaamaae 
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Lyttelton’s Hi:ficry of: Henry the Second, concluded. —§19 


iy (word. Scotland itfelf was afcene of anarchy and of blood ; the 
cpich army in returning out of Northumberland, having maffacred 
s)he Engliih who ferved among them or dwelled within their bor- 
ys Of thefe the number was great ; for we are told by a good 
ootemporary hittorian, that the towns and burehs of the Lowlands 
we chiefly inhabited by men of that nation, whom the kings of 
toland had drawn thither and fettled therein, under their fpecial 
yorection. A national hatred againit them, which the royal autho- 
ray had reftrained, being now freed from that curb, broke forth 
wh fach fury, that none efcaped from it, except thofe who had the 
‘tune to get into fome cafile, or fortified citv, belonging to the 
cowne In this diftraéted condition the kingdom appeared inca- 
she of defence, if Henry fhould attack it, after all his other ene- 
nies were entirely fubdued. To redeem therefore themfelves and 
jewhole ftate from ruin, as well as their fovereign from captivity, 
se Scotch nobles and prelates were willing to give up the ancient in- 
endence of the crown of Scotland, and fubjeét it to that of Fng- 
ind, which Henry required, as the fole condition cf peace. Many 
dfthefe were admitted to confer with their king in the caftle of Fa- 
if, to which he had been removed from that of Caen; anda great 
council of them afflembled, on the eighth of December, at Valogne 
inthe Cotence, a province of Normandy, where they advifed him 
conclude a final agreement with Henry on the terms before fettled 
between him and that prince. This was executed in a fubfeguent 
meting of both kings, at the caftle of Falaife, as appears by a 
witten declaration made there, which notifies that hege homage, 
ithout any referve or exception, had been done to Henry, king of 
England, by William, king of Scotland, for that kingdom, and for 
tl his other dominions ; William having, at the fame time, fworn 
talty to Henry, as to his liege lord, in like manner as other vafials 
ufeto do to their prince: and that homage had alfo been done and 
fealty {worn by William to the young king of England, faving the 
fealty due to the king his father. It was farther agreed, that all the 
bihops, abbots, and others of the clergy, ia the territories of the 
ing of Scotland, from whom Henry fhould delife to receive liege 
tomage, fhould do it to him in fuch manner‘ as it was ufually done 
by other bifhops to their prince, and likewife to the king his fon, 
and the heirs of both. Moreover, the king of Scotland, and Lavid, 
bis brother, and the earls and barons of Scotland, and other vaflais 
fthatking, granted to Henry, their lord, that the church of Scot- 
lad thould thenceforwards pay that fubjection to the church cf Eng 
land, which was due to it, and had been ulually paid in the times 
of his royal predecefiors : to which conceflion fome Scotch prelaes, 
Wo were then prefent, agreed, and the abfent clergy of that nation 
were bound to agree, in virtue of this convention. Liege homage 
Wasto be done and fealty fworn to Henry, wichout referve or excep- 
ton, by all the earls and barons of the territories of the king of Scot- 
land, from whom Henry fhould detire it, in the fame manner as by 
other vaflals ; and alfo to his fon, the young king, and to the 
hens prince, faving the fealty dus to hts father. ‘Phe heirs 
. king of Scotland, and the heirs of his earls, barons, and 


tenants ; 
fants in chief, were likewife Obliced to render Nege homage ro. 
ae 2 the’ 
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the heirs of the king of England. Fugitives from England for fel 
were not to be harboured in Scotland, but to be delivered up Se, 
king’s officers of juftice, unlefs they would return to take their tria) 
in his court: but fugitives from Scotland for the like offence mi ht 
be tried in the court of either king, and refufing to ftand tothe 
judgment of either were to be delivered back to the officers of the 
king of Scotland. The vaffals of each king were to enjoy the lands 
which they held, or claimed to hold, under the other. As a fecy. 
sity for the entire performance of all thefe articles, it was agreed that 
the caftles of Berwick, Roxburgh, poreteee Edinburgh, and Ster. 
ling, fhould be delivered to Henry by the king of Scotland, and this 
prince was to bear the charge of their cuftody, as rated by Henry, 
He alfo gave to that king his brother David, as a hoftage for the 
delivery of the caftles, and twenty more of the chief nobility of his 
realm, among whom were his conftable, his chancellor, and fog 
earls; but Henry permitted them all, except the king’s brother, tg 
fubftitute their fons, or next heirs, inftead of their own perfons, | 
hoftages to him; and when the caftles fhould be put into his hand 
thefe were to be freed, together with the king and his brother, §& 
curity was given to Henry by the king and his barons there prefent, 
that they would do all in their power to procure from thofe who 
were abfent the fame acknowlegements of his fovereignty as he had 
received from themfelves. It was alfo ftipulated that hoftages thould 
be delivered to him by thofe of the abfent vaffals of William, from 
whom he fhould chufe to demand them. And the bifhops, eark, 
barons, and other vaffals of William, engaged themfelves to Henry, 
and to the young king his fon, that, if William, upon any pr. 
tence whatfoever, fhould recede from this convention and from his 
fealty to thofe princes, they would ftand by Henry, as their liege 
lord, againft him and againft all the enemies of that king ; and the 
bifhops would put the territories of William under an interdié til 
he fhould return to his fealty. Among the witneffes to this decls 
ration were the two princes Richard and Geoffry Plantagenet.’ 
We do not entirely agree with Lord Lyttelton in the mer 
which he feems to afcribe to this tranfaction. I¢ was undoubt- 
edly natural for a king of England to with the fubje@tion of the 
kingdom of Scotland; and fuch a fubje€tion would have been 
very defirable, if it had been real and voluntary, and could 
have been obtained upon terms of folid advantage. But what 
lafting benefit could be derived from the rendering of the feudd! 
homage, when it was not a free engagement, but the refylt o 
the unfortunate fituation in which the Scotch monarch wi 
placed? As to the nobles of Scotland, their fubmiffion to Hen 
appears to have proceeded from their affection to their print, 
and from their anxious defire to procure his releafement from 
bondage. Nothing, therefore, could be expeéted, but that th 
firft opportunity would be taken of renouncing a fubjedtio 
which had been extorted by neceffity. Richard, the fuccefo 
of Henry, was fo fenfible of this, that, when he went to the 


Holy Land, he thought proper to give up the feudal fovereiga 
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lony jgootland. In fhort, Henry ought either to have reduced 
>the Jaxkingdom more abfolutely into his power, or elfe he fhould 
trial Five contented himfelf with releafing its monarch upon the 
hight J ot honourabie conditions that were confiftent with his giving 
> the uty for his future good behaviour. 
the I'tord Lyttelton, having concluded the hiftory of a rebellion, 
ands stich was the firft and laft ever raifed in England without fome 
iipute on the title of the king to the crown, or fome difference 
jiligion, or the pretence of fome grievance injurious to par- 
‘this fiqulars, or hurtful to the public, relates the progrefs of 
ary. # wings in Ireland, and the other affairs that happened, down to 
the # fe year 1176. During this year, a general alfembly, or par- 
F his F isment, was held at Northampton, in which the affife of Cla- 
four endon was renewed and confirmed; and our noble hiftorian 
4 hifhes his fourth book with a particular account of the civil 
fitutions that were now re-eftablifhed. This is a very va- 
Se, | ible part of the work ; and the Jaft circumftance mentioned 
his Lordfhip will be read with peculiar pleafure, as it fhews 
ho | te humane fpirit of legiflation which Henry poffeffed. 
had | ‘During the interval between the parliament of Clarendon and 
uld § thatof Northampton, Henry the Second made a law, which deferves 
om J to be mentioned with particular praife, among the many beneficent 
th, | ais of his reign. It has been faid, in a former part of this work, 
ry, | that this prince had, foon after his coming to the crown, revived a 
fe | fatute of his grandfather Henry the Firit, which enacted, that if, 
bis J out of any wreck on the coatts, one man had efcaped alive to thore, 
pe f thewhole cargo fhould be faved to the benefit of the owners. He 
he { tow further extended the humanity of this law, declaring, that if, 
il § on the coafts of the Englith fea, or of Poitu, or of the Ifle of Oleron, 
+ | orof Gafcony, any fhip fhould be diitreft or endangered, and no 
man efcape from thence alive, yet if any éeaf fhould efcape, or be 
found therein alive, the goods fhould be put by his bailiffs, or the 
bailiffs of thofe on whofe lands the thip was driven, into the cuftody 
of four men of good repute, to be reftored to the owners, if claimed 
by them within the term of three months. This was publithed, as 
an act of grace from the crown, in the form of a royal charter, which 
the reader may fee in the Appendix to this book, tran{cribed from 
Rymer’s colleétions. 1 conjeéture that the reafon why wrecks on the 
toafis of Normandy and Bretagne are not mentioned therein, was, 
that thefe were included in the general defcription of the coafts of tle 
Englifh feas; or, that a law to this purpofe had been made before 
in thofe countries. In the preamble it is faid, that the king had 
granted this boon for the falvation of his foul, and the fouls of his 
authors and heirs. It was indeed a far more meritorious and falu- 
tary work, than the pilgrimage he made, about the fame time, to 
ket’s tomb, or the ftripes he endured, or the gifts he offered 
“re. The beft atonement a king can make for fin is the doing of 
to mankind.’ 
| The fifth and laft book of the prefent hiftory contains the 
“ents of Henry’s reign, from the year 1176 to the time of his 
Ee 3 death 
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§22 Lyttelton’s Hifory of Henry the Second, concluded,’ 


death in 1189. Lord Lyttelton hath teken occafion to inte; : 


weave, naturally and properly, in this part of his work, a re} 
tion of the rife and progrefs of the Norman kingdom of Sicily _ 
and Naples, and an account of the tranfadtions of the crufade: * 
during the period here confidered. There are, likewife ‘eales a 
f.€ts, more immediately relative to the affairs of our i ten 
country, that are highly worthy of notice; but we mu omit the 
tie mention of them, in order to gratify our readers with the - 
parallel our noble Author has drawn between Henry the Firt - 
and Henry the Second, in which his Lordfhip has difplayed his pe 
talents and judgment, as a writer, to great advantage. wh 

‘ There is no prince to whofe character that of Henry the Second mt 
has a greater refemblance, or with whom, in all points, he can more 
fitly be compared, than his grandfather, Henry the Firft, king of a 
England. ‘They both had the glory of reforming and amending th . 
ftate of their kingdom, and were equally careful, that, in all thei? 3 
dominions, the adminiftration of jultice to all orders of men thould he 
be flri€t and impartial. It is hard to fay whether they merited 
greater praife for enacting good laws, or enforcing, by the vigilance ‘ 
and firmnefs of their government, a due obedience to them. Yer . 


this cifference muft be noted, that in punifhing all offences againt 
his own perfon, Henry the Fir was implacably and inhumanly P 





rigorous; but his grandfon's feverity was exercifed only in behalf of bh 
his people and the public weal of his realm. Among the noblef : 
acts of clemency, that have ever embellifhed the hiflory of mankind, : 
are thofe done by this prince. Some of them indeed might be , 
thought, in the ge. oro of cool reafon, to have greatly exceeded f 
the proper bounds of this virtue, if peculiar circumftances had not | 
rendered the extenfion of it neceffary for the future fafety of thof 
who had done him faithful fervice againft his three fons, and theiy 
rebellious adherents. But how amiable was the man, who, when 
infinitely provoked, could facrifice, to this diftant and uncertain ap- 


prehenfion of danger to his friends, the prefent pleafure of taking 
that revenge on his enemies which public juitice required ! 

‘ The fame maxims of policy were adopted and purfued by both 
thefe kings. Henry the Second reftored the charter of liberties, 
which his grandfather had given, as a declaration of rights, to the 
Englith and Normans. But in the grandfon the act was more men- 
torious; as his title was lefs doubtful than Henry the Firft’s, who 
may be faid to have purchafed his brother’s crown of the nation, by 
the only bribe which a nation can honourably take, the reftoration 
of freedqgm, What neceflity appears to have drawn from that prince, 
this fpontaneoufly gave when the throne was open to him withouta 
competitor ; nor did he ever difcover, by his fubfequent condud, 
any defire of retracting or impairing the boon fo generoufly confet- 
red, thaugh means and opportunities, which were wanting to his 
anceftor, accurred ta him many times, in the profperous years 
his‘reign, when fortune put his virtue to the hardeft of all tefis, by 
enabling him to enlarge oy continue his power under its firit mits 
tigus, according to his own choice. Th 
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Lyttelton’s Hiftory of Henry the Second, concluded. §23 


‘ The marriage of Henry the Firft with Edgar Atheling’s niece was 
contracted on the belt of political motives, a defire to cenent the 
Normans and Englifh, the victorious and the vanquiihed, into one 
people; which generous purpofe was well purfued by his grand{on, 
in taking away all diftinctions, even of favour and truit, between the 
two nations. ‘The merit of having done this, and having alfo ex- 
tended the benignity of his governinent to Stephen’s adherents, after 
thefe had concurred with the friends of his mother in placing the 
crown on his head, gives to Henry the Second a very eminent rank 
among thofe kings (few in every country) who have been benefac- 
tors, not to parties or fattions, but to the whole community over 
which they reigned ; and who, init. ad of defiring to rule by divid- 
ing, have built their power on uniting what before was divided. 

‘ Both thefe monarchs thought it neceffary, for the fafety of the 
crown, to raife up in its fervice mew men, who, by the excellence 
of their talents, and the power given to them, might check the 
greatnefs of fome of the antient nobility, and be a counterpoife to it. 
Thefe they placed very high, but kept themfelves {till above them, 
having regal minds, which difdained to be under fubjection to a fer- 
vant’s dominion, and regal abilities, fit to guide the helm of the 
ftate. Henry the Second, indeed, from the warmth of his temper, 
obferved lefs moderation in his favour to Becket, than the rules of 
policy, grounded on a jealous diftru% of mankind, and on obferving 
how rarely gratitude dwells with ambition, prefcribe to kinzs: of 
which error he felt the bad effets. Yet it does not appear, that 
Becket ever was able, in the utinoft height of his credit, to induce 
him to alter his political fyftem, or to tollow any evil counfels, or 
to remove from his confidence any other minifter, who had faithfully 
ferved hin, 

‘ Nor did he fuffer the policy of raifing men of low birth, and 
making them the chief inftruments of his adminiftration, to go fo. 
far as to give any caufe to his nobles, through the whole courfe of 
his reign, to complain of an exclufion from his government or his 
counfels, or of fuch a depreffion as might juftly offend that high 
fpirit, which their rank, their wealth, their landed power, and the 
genius of the Englifh conttitution itfelf, had implanted and fixed in 
their minds. He never failed to aflemble them, wherefocver he was 
in the kingdom, at Chriitmas, Eafter, and Whitfuntide; he con- 
fulted with them on all his greateit affairs ; he converfed with them 
often, rather as a friend thaa a mafter. —— 

‘ Yet, at the fame time, he made his power a fhield to the lowcft 
of his fubje&ts againft any oppreffion from them, and took all the 
care, the moft active inipection could take, that by him the law 
fhould reign, with equal authority, over all. The feudal ideas fup- 
pofed, that every Jord was, by office, the patron of his vaffals, and 
the king of every lord; byt he extended that patronage to every 
member of the commonwealth, as their common lord and father, 
The fame condu& had endeared Henry the Firit to the people: but 
he rather was refpected than loved by the nobles : whereas his grand-- 
fon pofleffed the hearts of both, except fuch hearts as were tteeled 
againit any proper fenfe of affection or gratitude by the rage of am- 
bition, or hated his perfon becaufe they dreaded his juftice. 

Ee 4 Notwith- 
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524 Lyttelton’s Hiflory of Henry the Second, concluded, 


* Notwithftanding the fuperftition and bigotry of the times, thee 
two princes contidered their royal prerogatives in ecclefiaftica] mat. 
ters, as a part of fovereignty from which their duty to their people 
and therefore to God (for thefe duties can never ftand in oppofition 
to each other) would not fuffer them to depart. Each was forced to 
contend with a primate of England raifed by himfelf to that ftation 
and with all the authority of the fee of Rome, when that authority 
was become moft imperious and moft dreadful. Each exerted great 
{pirit in this troublefome conteft; but Henry the Firft concluded 
his quarrel with Anfelm much more to his honour, than Henry the 
Second ended his with Becket; becaufe the plan of the latter wag 
interrupted and diiturbed by the effects of his paffions ; whereas the 
former had no paffions which prudence did not controul.’ 

Lord Lyttelton next makes a comparifon between Henry the 
Firft and Second as foldiers, and then goes on as follows : 

‘ The two princes, here compared, rather made a good ufe of fair 
and eafy occations of augmenting their greatnefs, which fortune pre. 
fented to them, during the courle of their reigns, than formed any 
vait prajects, or expoied themfelves to thofe perils which heroical 
{pirits are defirous to encounter in the eager purfuit of renown. 
Nor did profperity raife in the mind of either of them any infolenca 
or prefumption. But magnanimity in contending with difficulties 
and dangers when they could not be avoided, appeared eminently 
n both. 

‘ It is hard to fay, which was moft unhappy as a father, Henry 
the Firft from having loft, by an unfortunate fhipwreck, an only 
fon, whom he loved, and who had not failed in his duty ; or Henry 
the Second from the miferable end of his criminal eldeft fon, im- 
ploring his pardon in all the agonies and the horrors of a death-bed re- 
eg But the new, fucceflive treafons of his three other fons, 

eofiry, Richard, and John, made the latter a far more deplorable 
inftance, even to the hour of his death, how ill the glitter of a 


crown and the pride of dominion compenfate to princes the lofs of 


domettic felicity, which is feldom their lot. Yet he had fome con- 
folation in the dutiful condué of his natural fon by Rofamond Clif- 
ford, whofe filial piety foftened his dying pangs. 

* With equal talents from nature, both thefe kings were diftin- 
guifhed from any other in thofe times, by as much erudition as thote 
times could give tothem. Yet it did not infect them with the pe- 
dantry of the {chools, or divert their thoughts from a due application 
to bufinefs, in which none of their minifters laboured with more 
diligence than they themfelves, A contemporary writer informs us, 
that Henry the Second was well verfed in the knowledge of hiftory, 
and retaining, by the help of a prodigious memory, whatever he had 
learnt, could avail himfelf readily of the events of paft times, nq 
lefs than of his own experience of affairs, for the regulating of hig 
conduét. | 

* Probably this was the principal branch of literature, to which 
Henry the Firft, aswell as his grandfon, applied his attentjon ; but 
we may be fure that thefe princes did not ftudy the logic or fubtle 
theology of that age, which would only have perplexed and aap 
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Lyttelton’s Fisflory of Henry the Second, concluded. §25 


rowed their underftandings, and would have done them more harm 
han 2 total want of all learning, 

‘The great fobriety, for which they both were remarkable, kept 
heir reafon always clear and their majefty unimpaired. But conti- 
sence was a virtue neither of them could boaft. Henry the Second 
wok more care (efpecially after his marriage) to conceal his amours 
fom the notice of the world, than Henry the Firft; and fo far he 
fid better: for decency in a King is refpect to the public. But they 
did not efcape the jealous eye of his queen ; and her refentment at 
being neglected by a hufband, the had loved too much not to hate 
when he no longer loved her, brought upon hima great war, for 
the mifchiefs of which he was therefore, in fome degree, refponfible 
tohis people. A prince ought to be very cautious, that no paffion 
hould difturb the peace of his family, becaufe any diforder there 
may endanger, by its confequences, the peace of his kingdom. 

‘ Another vice in the character of the laft of thefe princes, was 
aftrong propenfity to fudden and immoderate anger. His grand. 
father’s mind was more calm ; but he was capable of retaining a deep 
and filent remembrance of his having been offended, and working out 
his revenge by flow and fecret methods: whereas it does not appear, 
that, when the firft heat of rage was cooled, there ever remained in 
the bofom of Henry the Second a deliberate or malicious defire of 
vengeance for any offence again himfelf, though of the moft griev- 
ous nature. 

‘The former is accufed by fome writers in that age, of having 
been too parfimonious; and his policy may have joined with. his 
natural difpofition to make him incur this reproach, by warning 
him that a king, whofe title is doubtful, and whofe competitor is 
fupported by potent foreign allies, may often want money, and muft 
ilways be as {paring, as the neceffity of his great affairs will permit, 
intaking it from his fubjeéts. But Henry the Second united the two 
oppofite virtues, frugality and generofity ; fo happily tempered the 
one by the other, as to have a conftant provifion againft danger or 
misfortune in the wealth of the treafury, yet never to lofe the ad- 
yantages, or the honour, which a prince may derive from liberty 
well direfted. To merit and want he gave much; but nothing to 
importunity, nothing to flattery, and therefore he was not impo- 
yerifhed by his bounty. 

* Upon the whole, there appears in Henry the Firft a temper of 
mind more exempt from diforderly paffions; but in Henry the 
Second a more generous and more benignant nature. The former 
had fewer faults; the latter greater virtues, and particularly thofe 
which in a king will atone for many imperfections, a cordial love 
of his people, and an active benevolence towards all mankind.” 

Lord Lyttelton hath added to each book an Appendix, cone 
taining State Papers and Notes; in one of which we obferve, 
that he has invalidated the Account given by feveral writers, 
that Madgc, a Welch prince, was (in the year eleven hundred 
and feventy) the firft difcoverer of America. 

Upon a careful review of the whole work before us, we are 
slearly of Opinion, that it ought te be ranked among the moft 
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valuable hiftorical performances in the Englith language, It 
js executed with great fidelity, and with a ftri@ regard to the 
authority of original writers, “Fhe noble Author has been yer 
happy in the choice of his fubjedt: for Henry the Second’s 
charaéter is peculiarly illuftrious in our annals, and the period 
he lived in abounded with important and interefting events 
The exorbitant pretenfions and tyranny of the popes, the high 
and extravagant claims of the church and churchmen, the 
fingular character and extraordinary infolence of Becket, the 
unhappy confequences of his murder, the conquelt of Wales 
and of Ireland, the feudal homage of Scotland, the unnatural 
and unprovoked rebellion of the king’s fons, the madnefs of 
the crufades, and many other circumitances, all contribute to 
render this era not a little remarkable, Lord Lyttelton’s ftyle 
is perfpicuous and unaffected, generally correct, and often 
elegant and mafterly. His fentitnents and remarks are judici- 
ous and pertinent ; liberal with refpec to religion, and friendly 
to the caufe of liberty and the rights of mankind. His account 
of the ftate of our ancient government, laws, cuftoms, and 
manners, is very copious and eminently ufeful, fo as to make 
the work ftiictly and properly a con/fitutional hiftory. We 
have no doubt that, in this view particularly, it will al ways be 
efteemed by impartial judges of hiftorical merit; and that it 
will carry down his Lordfhip’s name, with honour and ap- 
plaufe, to fucceeding ages, K 
e 





Art. IX. Lhe Works of William Browne. Containing Britannia’s 
Paftorals; with Notes and Obfervations by the Rev. W. Thomp- 
fon, late of Queen’s College, Oxford. ‘The Shepherds Pipe ; con- 
fifting of Pattorals. ‘The Inner-Temple Mafque, never publithed 
before ; and other Poems. With the Life of the Author. 12mo, 
3 Vols. 78. 6d. fewed. Davies. 1772. 


HE compofitions of this poet, who began to flourith in 
T the reign of the elder James, certainly deferved to be re- 
covered from that obfcurity into which they had fallen. If be 
has many of the faults, he has alfo fome of the beauties of the 
writers of his age. There is an amiable fimplicity in moft of his 
pieces, and he knew how to move the heart by ftrokes of genuine 
nature and paffion. It muft be acknowledged, at the fame time, 
that his writings abound with point and conceit; and thole 
frivolous and difgufting ornaments which are the fure indica 
tions of. a vitiated tafte. His imagination was fertile, and his 
mind vigorous; but his judgment was corrupted by thofe Ita 
lian models which the fathion of his day taught him to imitate. 
His defcriptions, though picturefque, have an air of extrava- 
gance; his conceptions, though ftrong, have marks of defor 
mity ; and his language never flows in a ftrain of —_— 
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purity. He could not plan with precifion and delicacy, and 
was unable to join correétnefs with fpirit. 

The elegy which he compofed on the death of Henry, Prince 
of Wales, the eldeft fon of James I. whofe merit rendered him 
fo much an object of national regret, may be appealed to as a 
proper fpecimen of his talents : 


_~o “Ss 2 -- 


‘ What time the world clad in a mourning robe, 
A ftage made for a wofull tragedie : 
When fhowers of teares from the cceleftiall globe 
Bewaild the fate of fea-lov’d Britanie ; 
When fighs as frequent were as various fights, 
When Hope lay bed-rid, and all pleafures dying, 
When Envy wept, 
And Comfort flept ; 
When Crueltie itfelfe fate almoft crying, 
, Nought being heard but what the minde affrights, 
When autumne had difrob’d the fummer’s pride, 
Then England’s honour, Europe’s wonder dy’d : 


“ O faddeft ftraine that ever Mufes fung ! 
A text of woe for griefe to comment on; 
Teares, fighes, and fobs, give paflage to my tongue, 
Or I fhall {pend you till the lait is gone. 
Which done, my heart in flames of burning love 
(Wanting his moifture) fhall to cynders turn: 
But firit, by me 
Bequeathed be 
To ftrew the place wherein his facred urne 
Shall be inclos’d, this might in many move 
The like effect: (who would not do it?) when 
No grave befits him but the hearts of men. 


a — oe = ~*s ———_ We ‘te se — 


*‘ That man, whofe maffe of forrow hath bene fuch, 
That by their waight, lsid on each feverall part, 
His fountaines are fo dry, he but as much 
As one poore drop hath left to eafe his heart ; 
Why fhould he keepe it? fince the time doth call, 
That he neer better can beftow it in; 
If fo he feares 
That others teares 
In greater number, greateft prizes winne ; 
Know none gives more than he which giveth all. 
Then he which hath but one poore teare in ftore, 
O let him fpend that drop, and weepe no more. 


‘ Why flows nat Helicon beyond her ftrands ? 
Is Henrie dead, and do the mufes fleepe? 
Alas! I fee each ane amazed ftands, 
“* Shallow foards mutter, filent are the deepe :” 
Faine would they tell the’ /griefes, but know not where: 
All are fo full, nought ¢4n augment their ftore; 
‘Then how thould they 
Their gri fes difplay 
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To mén, fo cloyde, they fain would heare no moré? 
Though blaming thofe whofe plaints they cannot heare ; 
And with this with, their paflions I allow, 
May that mufe never {peake that’s filence now! 


¢ Is Henrie dead? alas! and do I live 
To fing a {crich-owle’s noate that he is dead ? 
If any one a fitter theame can give, 
Come give it now, or never to be read, 
But let him fee it doe of horror tatte, 
Anguifh, deftruction: could it rend in funder 
With fearfull grones 
The fcenceleffe ftones, 
Yet thonld we hardly be enfore’d to wonder, 
Our former griefes would fo exceed their latt: 
Time cannot make our forrowes ought compleater ; 
Nor adde one griefe to make our mourning greater, 


¢ England was ne’er ingirt with waves till now ; 
Till now it held part with the continent: 
Aye me! fome one in pittie fhew me, how 
J might in dolefull numbers fo lament ; 
‘That any one which lov’d him, hated me, 
Might dearly love me, for lamenting him, 
Alas! my plaint 
In fuch conftraint 
Breakes forth in rage, that though my paffions fwimme, 
Yet are they drowned ere they landed be: 
Imperfe& lines! O happy! were I hurl’d 
And cut from life as England from the world. 


“ O happier had we beene! if we had beene 
Never made happy by enjoying thee ! 
Where hath the glorious eye of heaven feene 
A {fpeétacle of greater mifery ? 
Time turn thy courfe, and bring againe the {pring ; 
Breake nature’s Jawes; fearch the records of old, 
If ought befell 
Might paralell 
Sad Brittaine’s cafe: weepe rockes, and heaven behold, 
What feas of forrow fhe is plunged in. 
Where ftormes of woe fo mainely have befet her ; 
She hath no place for worfe, nor hope for better. 


* Brittaine was whilom known (by more than fame) 
To be one of the ilands fortunate ; 
What franticke man would give her now that name, 
Lying fo rufull and difconfolate ? 
Hath not her watery zone in murmuring, 
Fill’d every fhore with ecchoes of her crie? 
Yes, Thetis raves, 
And bids her waves 
Br.ng all the nymphes within her emperie 
To be affiftant in her forrowing : ‘ 
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The Works of William Browne. 
See where they fadly fit on ifis’ fhore, 


And rend their hayres as they would joy no more. 


Ifis the glory of the weftern world, 
When our heroe (honour’d Effex) dy’d, 
Strucken with wonder, backe againe fhe hurl’d, 
And fill’d her banckes with an unwoonted tyde ; 
As if the ftood in doubt, if it were fo, 
And for the certaintie had turn’d her way. 

Why do not now, 

Her waves reflow ? 
Poor nymph, her forrows will not let her flay; 


-Or flyes to tell the world her countrie’s woe : 
Or cares not to come backe, perhaps, as fhowing 
Her teares fhould make the flood, not her reflowing. 


« Sometimes a tyrant helde the reynes of Rome, 
Wything to all the citie but one head, 
That all at once might undergo his doome, | 
And by one blow from life be fevered. 
Fate witht the like on England, and twas given : 
(O miferable men, enthral’d to fate !) 
Whote heavy hand 
That never feand 
The mifery of kingdomes ruinates 
Minding to leave her of all joys bereaven, 
With one fad blow (alas! can worfer fall !) 
Hath given this little ile her funerall. 


“ O come ye bleffed impes of memorie, 
Ere&t a newe Parnaffus on his grave ! 
‘There tune your voyces to an elegie, 
The faddeft noate that ere Apollo gave. 
Let every accent make the ftander by 
Keepe time unto your fong with dropping teares,. 
Till drops that fell 
Have made a well 
To fwallow him which ftill unmoved heares ! 
And though myfelf prove fencelefle of your cry, 
Yet gladly fhould my light of life grow dim, 
To be intomb’d in teares are wept for him, 


* When laft he fick’ned, then we firft began 
To tread the Iaborinth of woe about : 
And by degrees we further inward ran, 
Having his thread of life to guide us out. 
But Deftinie no fooner faw us enter 
Sad Sosrowe’s maze, immured up in night, 
Where nothing dwells 
But cryes and yels 


Throwne from the hearts of men depriv’d of light ; 


When we were almoft come into the center, 
Fate (cruelly) to barre our joyes returning, 


Cut off our thread, and left us all in mourning.’ 
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The life of this Author, compiled by the prefent Editor, is 
fo very flight a {ketch as fcarcely merits the title which he hag 
given to it; but, we fuppofe, the materials for a fuller account 
were not to be procured. The notes and obfervations on the 
 Britannia’s Paftorals’ are alfo few, and of little importance, 
We account it highly meritorious to do juftice to negledted 
worth ; but we could with that the tafk were always undertaken 
by thofe who are fully equal to shessefis. The public are, how- 
ever obliged to this Editor from refcuing from oblivion the 
works of a real genius, to whofe memory time has by no means 


done juftice. St 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
) For M A Y, 1772. : 


O28 4.95 ©. Ade 
Art. 10. Remarks on Dr. Price’s Obfervations on Reverfionary Pay- 
ments, ‘Fc. particularly on the National Debt, and his propofed 

Method for difcharging the fame. In a Letter to a Friend of the 

Doftor’s. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Lowndes. 

FTER fome preliminary compliments, and Joofe obfervations of 
A no great importance, the Author of thefe Remarks, which are 
offered with refpect and decency, ftarts an objection to the prattica- 
bility of the fcheme propofed by Dr. P. for finking the zaticnal debt. 
He thinks it impoffible for us to appropriate the neceffary fum to that 
purpofe ; and that we are much in the condition of the good woman 
** who had got an excellent receipt for making puddings, but was 
entirely deftitute of the neceffary materials. She had neither flour, 
fuet, butter, milk, plums, nor eggs: a moft melancholy fituation where 
padding was the thing defired. ‘The Doétor has chalked out an in- 
fallible recipe for paying the national debt; but, moft unfortunately 
for us, the éffential ingredient is grown fo fcarce, that little can 
be ipared for the defired purpofe.”” The debr, he fays, has accu- 
mulated, at an average, at the rate of two millions per annum; and 
he fuppofes that eight millions per annum muft be provided in order 
to pay the intereft of the debt, to allow a million towards reducing 
it, and to provide for current expences. He then appeals, with 
concern, to all the world, and afks if there is room for fo much as 
a poffible hope that it fhould ever be annihilated ? But we are willing 
to believe that our fituation, though bad, is not fo defperate. 

But the Remarker’s main force is levelled again{t an incidental 
obfervation of Dr. P.’s, in his chapter on the national debt; in 
which he remarks, that the reduétion of intereft is of no great in- 
portance to a ftate, when the debts are in a regular courfe of pay- 
ment; and that fuch reduction may, in many cafes, be a real in- 
jury. This is a moft obvious and undoubted truth. And we would 
only obferve upon it, that the queftion is not, Whether the reduc- 
tion of intereft may not, in fome cafes, be a benefit to a ftate? The 
queftion is not, Whether a certain fund, aided by the interefts ari- 
fing from {uch reduction, would not operate with greater efficacy . 
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he difcharge of debts than the fund itfelf could do? But the queftion 
is plainly this, Whether a certain fund, admitting of no increafe or 
diminution, will not fooner difcharge a debt at-a higher than at a 
lower rate of intereft; and whether any redaétion that would check 
its operation might not prove exceedingly detrimental to a finking 
fate? And the author of the OZ/rwations has made no myftery of 
the anfwer. All that the Remarker has faid may be true or falfe, 
but cannot affect Dr. P.’s general pofition. We hope we do not 
mitake, nor mifreprefent, his meaning. He exprefsly fays, that, 
by reduction of intereft, the pre/ent burdens of the ftate would 
be lightened by protracting then ; and fuch reduction would fupply 
more monev for bad management. The cafe of a private creditor, 
which the Author of the Remarks has adduced, is, we apprehend, 
by no means parallel. He concludes with feveral obfervations which 
deferve attention, on the mifchiefs arifing from public and private 
credit; though fome may think he has rather exaggerated the evils 
sttending it. In the Appendix, he propofes a plan for eftablithing 
a growing fund of perpetual increafe and fecurity for the certain 
and unalienable benefit of pofterity. The fociety is to confift of zo 
members, who are to be admitted on very eafy conditions ; and each 
of the reprefentatives, 500 years hence, will be entitled to a fhare 
of five hundred millicns. It would be an amufing employment for 
thofe that are fond of ideal difquifitions, to calculate the prefent va- 
lue of an expectation to be realized at the diftance of 20 or 30 ge- 
nerations. R--S, 
Art. 11. The Challenge; or, Patriotifm put to the Te. Ina 

Letter to the Rev. Dr. Price, occafiored by his late Publications 

on the National Debt ; in which a fuperior Method to the Sink. 

ing Fund for the above Purpofe is fully demonftrated, and recoms 
mended to the Confideration of the Public. By Jof. Wimpey. 
tvo. 1s. 6d. Lowndes. | 

The nature of our work, and the limits affigned us, will not ad. 
mit of our entering into a particular examination of the obje@tions 
urged in this pamphlet againit the principles and reafening contained 
in the Appeal to the Public. We muft therefore refer thofe who are 
defirous of fatisfaction on this head to the fecond edition of this ex- 
cellent treatife, lately publifhed, in which the author has taken 
great pains to obviate every difficulty to which his fcheme is liable, 
Mg we cannot difmifs this article without a word or two with Mr. 

——y, 

Having utterly demolifhed Dr. P.’s plan for relieving the public 
Under the burden of their debt, and triumphing in the certainty of 
victory, this Author propofes a fcheme of his own, which he withes 
to fubftitute in the room of that already demolifhed, and with no 
fmall degree of confidence ‘ appeals to every impartial man if it is 
hot infinitely preferable in point of eafe, and certainly more ef- 
fectual, for very obvious reafons.’ But why fo pofitive? Why not 
condéfcend, Sir! to mention fome of thefe reafons, fo obvious to 
yourfelf, that your readers might be fatisfied likewife ? ‘ You * think, 


an 
— 





* The Challenger addreffes thefe words to Dr. Price, p. 18. We 


ave copied them with the alteration only of Sinking Fund ‘ to 
your fund,” 


Sir, 
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Sir, the operation of your fund is fo clear and certain, that al] further 
explanation is unneceflary. But all this is upon certain conditions 
that lurk iw petto. The reader not perceiving thofe /atent conditions 
attends to the argument as it ftands, and affents to the conclufion = 
demonftrably certain.” You tell us, that two millions per annum 
being the produce of the Sinking Fund, is to be diverted from the 
fervice of the public in defraying current expences, &c. towards the 
difcharge of the debts, only for three years; and this annuity is to be 
employed fo as to be improved at 4 per cent. compound intereft : at 
the end of this time it will amount to 6,243,zcol. This then wil] 
be a fund to be perpetually improved at the fame rate. ‘ As mo. 
ney at 4 per cent. compound intereft, more than doubles its value 
in 18 years, we will fay that the above fum will be 12,486,400]. at 
that time ; and by continuing to double the fum every 18 years for 
go years, in that time the above fum will accumulate nearly to 
200 millions, which would pay off the whole amount of the national 
debt, and leave nearly 60 millions in bank.’ You proceed to in- 
form us ‘ that this great bufinefs, which has been thought impofible 
to be effected, may, by this method, not only be effected with eafe, 
but without even taking a penny from the people, after the two 
millions per annum for the firft three years, furnifhed by the Sinking 
Fund, and further leaving the produce of the Sinking Fund to be 
annually applied towards the current fervice : a circumiftance of im- 
menfe utility to the people, and, what is infifted on by the Doétor, 
cannot be alienated but at the expence of our exiftence as a nation,’ 
If thefe principles be juft, and Mr. W. can pay the debt without 
taking a penny from the people after the firft fix millions, we need not 
wonder that he fhould declaim as he does: ‘ I would not take upon 
me to defend, either the humanity or juftice, of laying the whole 
burden of difcharging the national debt on the prefent generation. 
But fhould any one fo far fet his heart upon it, as to fee the mile- 
ries and hear the groans our heavy burdens occafion in many fa- 
milies, unmoved, he muft certainly have extinguifhed the fine, ten- 
der, but forcible feelings of humanity, which it is natural for pa- 
rental affection to infpire, to make room for a rigid virtue of a very 
romantic caft. A tafk as difficult as to difplace and tear away the 
whole arterial or vafcular fyftem; and, I am afraid, would be ap- 
proaching too near a robbery committed on our immediate offspring ; 
whom nature, reafon, and juftice, have made it our indifpenfable 
duty to provide for and fupport, in order to be generous to thofe who 
do not, and perhaps never may, exift.? But our Author forgets that, 
on his own principles, two millions ger annum mutt be borrowed to 
fupply the deficiencies for public fervice during the three years ap- 


propriation of the Sinking Fund to his benevolent and ufeful pur- 


fe ; and that money muft likewife be borrowed to pay the interel 
of fuch loans ; and that, at the expiration of three years, the fum 
borrowed will be equal to the amount of his annuity, or 6,243,200 l, 
and that this will be a fund, which, by his method of reafoning, 
will increafe as faft againff the public as it is fuppofed, on his plan, 
to increafe in their favour. * The only fource’ of fupply ‘ is the 
purfe of the people; when that is drained, good bye to all funds, 
call them by what name you pleafe. Their infinite difference and 


omnipotent powers immediately vanith.’ On this plan, what becomes 
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of all the humane policy of our Author for ferving pofterity without 
burdening the prefent generation? But if this large annual fum 1s to 
he raifed by an extraordinary effort, or by a tax of two millions for 
three years, fuch a meafure feems direttly contrary to the Authors 
reafoning On the ftate of the nation and to all his generous feclings for 
the prefent generation. On this fuppofition ‘the whole burden of 
difcharging the national debt would be Said on the prefent generation, 
without deriving any affiftance at all from pojlerity. And we can- 
not take upon us * to defend, either the humanity or juitice’ of fuch 
a meafure. 

We might farther afk, in what way this fum is to be improved at 
4 per cent. compound intereit, certainly and without interruption ? 
To whom is the public to give credit for thefe large fums ariling 
from a growing principal of 0,243,2001.? On Dr. Price’s plan, tne 
money appropriated to the payment of our debts is io applied as ze- 
cfarily to improve itielf. 

Our Readers will perceive that we neither adopt the principles of 
this Author, nor approve his reafoning. We have pointed Mr. 
Wimpey’s own artillery againit himfelf; and, we apprehend, that 
the reverend author of the Od/ervations, and of the Appeal, is, in law 
and honour, freed from all obligation of accepting this challenge, 


fince his adverfary is a felo de f-. R-S, 


Art. 12. An Inquiry into the Pra&ice and Legality of Prejfing by the 
King’s Commiffion: Founded on a Confideration in Ufe to fupply 
the Fleets and Armies of England. From the earlieft Period of 
.the Englith Laws and Hivtory, to the prefent ime. Svo. 1s. 6d. 
Almon. 1772. 

This performance is replete with good fenfe, and curious re- 
fearches. The following particulars, in relation to the nature and 
origin of the act of preffing, are highly worthy of attention. ‘ In 
early times, fays this Writer, Lord Coke tells us that when the 
King was to be ferved with foldiers for his wars, a knight or efquire 
of the country that had revenues, farmers, and tenants, covenanted 
with the King to ferve him in his war for fuch a time with fuch a 
number of men: and the foldiers made their covenant with their 
leaders er maiters, and then they were muftered by the King’s com- 
miffioners. By the sth of Richard the Second, c. ii. thefe contracts 
are to be enrolled in the Exchequer. On entering into thefe con- 
tracts an advance of a certain fam was made from the Exchequer to 
the contractors : this money was called (and ftill is called in other 
contracts) Preit, or Impreft Money; from the French word fref, 


ready, fay Chambers and Jacob; from the Latin word preftitum, en- 


gaged, fays Sir Matthew Hale. Be the etymology what it may, the 
meaning of preit or impreit-money is money advanced to a perfon 
out of the Exchequer, in confideration of which he engages to be 
ready to perform fome contratt or fervice. The auditors of the im- 
preft are officers in the Exchequer who make up account of naval 
and military expences, and of all monies imprefied to any man for 
the King’s fervice. As the captains were engaged to the Exchequer, 
the foldiers were engaged to the captains, who enlifted volunteers by 
giving them earneft or preit money, as it is called in the old-Ratutes, 

Rey, May 177260 Ff and 
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and thefe men fo impreft or engaged were muftered by the 
commiffioners. 

‘ When feamen were wanted, the King iffued a commiffion for 
imprefling feamen for the navy, that, is for engaging them by pref. 
money to enter into the fervice. By virtue of this commiffion the 
Lord High Admiral ilued warrants, to the Vice-admirals of the fe. 
veral counties, &c, direéting them to raife a certain number of men 
for his Majefty’s fleet. ‘The form of thefe ancient warrants, for 
raifing volunteer feamen fubfifts in part to this day in the modern 
prefs-warrant, which directs that preit-money (and flill more in the 
warrants iffued fo lately as in Charles the Second’s reign which direét 
that conduét-money too) fhall be given to the men imprefled. If 
we underftand impre/s, prefs, and prefs or pre/?-money in the original 
fignification of the words, and as they are underftood at this day in 
the Exchequer, wasrants for prefling are warrants for raifing volun. 
teers, and not by compulfion: and the fhilling preft-money in the 

refent warrants, and the conduét-money in thofe of the Duke of 
York, direéted to be given to men impreffed plainly imply this, and 
are abfurd, if they are underftood to be warrants for forcing men 
into the fervice. ‘Thefe words in the warrants, were never meant to 
authorize the violence now practifed by their authosity; but that 
violence being eflabhfhed by the abufe of the warrants altered the 
common acceptation of the words. Preft-money, wherever it occurs 
in our old ftatutes, in the old Exchequer accounts, and even in all 
Lord Coke’s writings, invariably means earneft-money given to 
failors, or feldiers, or contractors for the King’s fervice, after fubfi- 
dies were granted in the ftead of knight-fervice, and our Kings with 
the money ufed a new method of forming their armies, and man- 
ning their fleets, by raifing volunteers retained by preft or earnefle 
money to ferve.’ | 

‘Fhe Author goes on to obferve, ‘ How it came to pafs that the 
King’s commiflioners for preffing, that is, retaining men by preft- 
money fhould abufe their warrants fo far as to force men into the fers 
vice, can only be conjectured. In the reign of Henry VHIE. a fevere 
law was pafied againit warrants. By the 39 Eliz. c. 17. it appears 


King’s 


that the moft troablefome vagrants at that time of day were dif-: 


banded foldiers, and feamen out of fervice, wandering abroad. It 
is therefore not unlikely that after the law againft vagrants in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth took place, whenever a commiflion for 
railing feamen or foldiers was iffued, thofe to whom the warrants 
were direéted; wherever they found a wandering failor or foldier, 
either laid hold on him of their authority, which was connived at; 
as removing a muifance, or received him from.the magiftrates as 2 
vagrant; the man himfelf perhaps choofing rather to enlift againft 
his inclination than to fuffer the law ; as we now fee men confent to 
ferve the India Company rather than abide the confequence of an 
indifment. Thus is it poflible that the oppreffion of bad men, by 
perverfion of law, may have eftablifhed a precedent, which, at 
this day, is put in force againft fome of the moft ufeful and bef of 
the King’s fubjeéts. We may be well juftified in conjeéturing that 





prefling by force was firit introduced againft men obnoxious to the. 
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law, fince it is certain that this violence was ufed againft men, who, 

‘n thofe motley days of liberty, were obnoxious to the King. Read, 

an Alderman of London, in the year 1544, for refufing to pay an ar- 

bitrary benevolence affeffed on the city by Henry the Eighth, was 
refed, and fent for a common foldier into Scotland. This isa 

proof of the practice in its moft violent extent; but no more proves 

aright in the crown to prefs by force, than it proves King Henry 

had a right to raife the benevolence without confent of parliament.’ 

Thefe extraéts fhow the fpirit and merit of this Inquiry, It is 
worthy of the ferious perufal of every Englifhman. SC. 

Art. 13. 4 Plan for the Abolition of Slavery in the Weft Indies. 

4to. 2s. 6d. Griffin. 1772. 

This Writer difplays a warm zeal for humanity and natural juf- \ 
tice, but his views are vifionary and romantic. His idea is, that f 
nations of different complexions might be brought to unite; and that 
many advantages would refult from the connexion and the intermar- 
riages of blacks with whites. (&t. 

Art. 14. Britannia Libera; or, a Defence of the free State of : 
Man in England, againft the Claim of any Man there as a Slave. 
Infcribed and fubmitted to the Furi/con/ulti, and the free People of 
England. 4to. 2s. Almon. 1772, 

The fpirit of liberty which this publication di/plays, deferves the 
higheft commendation ; but its Author appears to have more learn- 
ing than judgment. He has well ftored his memory with faéts and 
oblervations ; but we are miftaken if he is not yet to learn fow to 
employ them with the greateft advantage. o €. 
Art. 15. The Tyranny of the Magiftrates of ‘ferfey, and the En- 

flavement of the People, as they, at this Time, exift in that Ifland, 

demonftrated from the Records of their Court. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Hooper. 1772. 

In our Review for February laft, p. 112, we gave fome account 
of Dr. Shebbeare’s public {pirited Narrative of the Oppreffions of the 
Wanders of Ferfey ; to which book the prefent tract is a proper fup- 
plement. We alfo, in the Review for March, p. 258, mentioned 
an Addrefs to the Privy Council, on the Affairs of that Ifland. Thefe 
tratts all concur to evince the reality of thofe oppreflions under which 
the Jerfey-men labour, and which will, furely, meet with redrefs 
from the wifdom and equity of a Britifh government. 


East-InDIA AFFAIRS, 

Art.16. Letters to and from the Eafl-India Company’s Servants, 
at Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay ; relative to Treaties and 3 
Grants from the Country Powers, from 1756 to 1766, both inclu- 
five: Alfo a Letter from the Nabob of Arcot to the Company, and : 
the Company’s Anfwer: With an Appendix, confifting of four I 
Papers relative to the Company’s late Bargain with Government, | 
4t0, 3s. Almon,&c. 1772. 

Thefe authentic papers are a proper fupplement to Mr. Bolts’s 
very material publication, of which an account was given in our Re- 
wew for March; and (being printed in the fame fize) may be bound 


up with it, id 
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Art. 17. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Nor asd on the Ecft Indig 
Bill now a. pending in Parliament. SvVO. 15. Almon. 1792, 
There are tinctures and remarks in this periormance, which deferve 

the confideration - the noble perfon to whom they are addrefled, 

The infkitution, in particular, of a relic vat min) ter at Calcutta, 

here fu gefled, feems a very necefias ‘ya ldition to the regulations 

propofed tor the re-eftablithnien: of order and ¢ graideur in Bengal, 
and its provinces. 
MaTHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, &e, 

Art. 18. A Syuopfis 9 of prac ical Mathemaitcs 5 containing plain 
Trigonometry, Meafuration of Heights, Dittances, Surfaces, and 
Solids ; ; Surveying of Land, Gaue ,. Navigatic mn, and Gunnery, 
With Tables of the Lo: earithms or ine: and of Sines and 
Vangents. By Alexander ee: I-mo. 4s bound, Edinburgh 
printed, and fold in Londen by Cadell. 

A judicious collection of rules and e: .am ples belonging to the fub. 
jets fpecified in the title-page, aud ufeful to thote who need the 
praaice, but who have not time or inclination to acquaint then. 
felves with the zeory, of mathematics. R-s 
Art. 19. The Atlantic Pilot. 8s. Printed for the Author, 

Sold by Leacroft. 1772. 

This little treatife, with the three charts which accompany it, is 
very properly intitled the Ai/antic Pilot, and cannot fail to be of uf 
to thofe who traverfe the . eflern Ocean ; that part of it efpecially 

which lies towards the ‘ New Bahama Channel, and the mouth of 
the Gulph of Mexico, eppofite the ifland of Cuba, on the Marticre 
ocky reefs and fand-banks,’ where the navigation is particularly 
dancerous. “The Author (Mr. Gera rd de Brahm, his Majefly’s Sur- 
veyor-general of the fouthern di ittrict of North America) eed 
orders, 1n 1704, for maki ing difcoveries with regard to thofe fea:, 
and for carrying on a regular furvey of the countries to which they 
fet bounds ; and he feems ta: have executed his commiffion with great 
hdelity, accusacy, and diligence. 

The dtlantic Pilot is particularly calculated * for the fafer con- 
duct of thips in their navigation from the Galph of Mexico along 
Cuba and the Marticres, through the New Lahama Channel to the 
northern part of his Maj<ily’s dominions upon the continent of North 
America, avd fyom thence to Europe.’ It contains feveral farveys 
and obfervations, not altogether uninterefting to the natural hitto- 
rian, but peculia uly im portant to the feaman, with refpect to thoi 
coalts and tracts of country, which were the immediate objects of the 
Author’s commifiion. 

One of theie charts 1s of the ancient Tegefta, now called the pro- 
montory of Fatt tlorida. ‘Uhere is another chart of the South- end 
of Eaft Florida and Martters. The third-is an hydrographical map 
of the Atlantic Ocean, extending from rhe fouthermoft part of North 
_—,. to Hurope; fhewing the different variations of the compals, 

e fettine and changes of the currents in the Ocean, &c. The Av- 

: :or has annexed to this finall t: eatlie a table of loxodromy and ob- 

12; vations, from which the ite of thefe maps is laid down ; together 


Wisb another table, thewing the feveral variations of the compa 
from 
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PoETICAL. 

Art. 20. Aisitxo3 Or, the youthful Solitaire. A Tale. gto. 

1s. OC. Robton, &e. 1772 
An indizerent verfiication of an unatecting ftory, taken from Gil 
ith fome variations. Svaplicity is become the box tox in 
| here we have Simplicity simplifted. 
Art. ai. Tuo Odes; to Fortitude, ond an Rafy Chair. 4fo. 

1s, Folingfby. 


One or two pieces havine, within a tew years palt, appeared m 
praile of {ndierence, the Author of Facerig in Gitdain of fo 
1 


"ip * . . ead > 7° 7 ‘ vie gay . ? é ley nun P ’ 
jnert and wleleis a principle, has attacke: it both fenouly and ludi- 


croully, a! d net without fuceefs, as a member of {uciety, and asa 
fon of tie Muics. 
In his ode to Fortitude he de: nands, 
¢ What is Inpirrerence ¢ Fear or Hate? 
O; Pride, at. ecting to be wile ? 
Or f dolence : or Scorn elate, 


ryt 


That atms above the world to rife? 


‘ No fympathy of joys or grief 
Can her cold felaia fpirit know 3 
No balm to.Mifery’s relief 
She brings, ‘untaycht the friendly woe. 


© J. pn. preRencs, wait and neutral ftill 
To Virtue’s caufe, can juitly crave 

No real boon; but does no ill, 
And hopes to perith in the grave! 


‘ Curs’d be the thought !—to nobler views 
Awake my foul, ambitious rife,. 

To covet gifts divine! to choofe, 
And flrive to gain, the richeft prize!’ 


His ode to an Ea/y Chair, he ityles @ contra? to the foregoing, It 
has humour, and is a good burlefque of the * Prayer for Indifference.’ 
Art. 22. Origt nal Poems on varisus Su 'ieéts. By a young Lady 

of eighteen Years of Age. qto. 5s. fewed. Ca ‘ell, &€. 

In the firt of thefe little mifcellaneous poems, which feems to 
fand as rntrodechory to thereit, this Authore(s of eighteen makes the 
following declaraiion ; viz. 


‘ ——— if thefe trifles fhould infpire 
The wife reproof, or critic’s ire ; 
I'll drop my pen, without difmay, 
Forbid the verfe, forget the lay ; 
And think I’m wifer by reftraint, 
‘Than if | could all Nature paint.’ 


Thefe trifles may, indeed, defeive the ‘ reproof of Wifdom;’ but, 
with every allowance for the juvenility, and all our partiality for the 
fex, of the Whiter, we cannot think them of importance enough to 


merit the  critic’s ire? We hope, therefore, that the young Lady 
Ff 3 will 
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will prove her good fenfe by taking the friendly hint, and adherj 
o her-declared refolution. 
Dert.’23, Conjugal Love: An Elegy. 4to. 6d. Cambridge 
rinted, and foid by Davies, &c. in London, 1772, 8 
Conjugal felicity is a fubject that will naturally prepoffefs the mind 
of every fober and virtuous Reader in favour of whatever js 
in its praife. Hence, were there, in this little encomium on d 
happinefs, lefs merit than it really contains, we might Rill, perhaps 
find ourfelves biafed in its favour, from the opinion we conceiye of 
the Writer’s worthy and amiable difpofition.—Abitractedly, however 
from this confideration, our refpect to Truris obliges us to allow 
that there is a {tiffnefs * in thefe verfes, and a want of Originality in 
point of fentiment, which will not permit us to rank them with the 
works of our befl poets. It is not equal to Gilbert Cooper’s Wixi. 
JSreda, which the Author feems to have had in view, and from which 
he appears to have borrowed the pretty thought expreffed in the fol- 
lowing ftanza, which turns on the pleafure we receive in age, from 
the reflection that our youth will be renewed in our growing polte. 
rity : 


tg 


Written 
Omettic 


‘ Then, in my boys, fome lovely maid, I’!l woo, 
Whofe virtues, and whofe form, refemble thine ; 

While, in your girls, fhall pay his court to you, 
Some honeft youth, whofe bofom throbs like mine.’ 


Cooper has more happily expreffed the fame pleafing idea, in fewer 
words : 
‘© And when with envy Time tranfported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys; 
You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And Ill go woajng in my boys.” 
Several other flanzas are alfo built on Mr. Cooper’s foundation. 


Art. 24. The Senators; or, a candid Examination into the Me- 
rits of the principal Performers of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 4to. 
2s. 6d. Kearfly. 1772. 

Virulent abufe, in wretched rhymes, poured out upon fome of the 
moft diftinguifhed perfons in the prefent Houfe of C s; with 
exceptions in favour of a few leading men in the oppofition. 
Art.25. LEffays on Song-writing: With a Colleion of fuch 

Englifh Songs as are moft eminent for poetical Merit. To which 

are added, fome original Pieces. 8vo. 35. 6d. fewed. Johnfon, 

1772. 

We have perufed thefe Effays with fingular pleafure. The Author 
has treated the fubject of fong-writing like a true critic, and a man 
of tafte: he thinks juftly, and he writes elegantly. 








eee 


* This appearance of ftiffnefs, which, indeed, feems rather to af- 
fe&t the eye than the ear, may poffibly arife, in fome meafure, from 
the fuperabundance of commas, of which the Author feems to be 
extremely fond, ‘The too frequent ufe of this punGum ferves only 
to interrupt the natural flow of the numbers; and is a fault which 
may be called fammering ox paper. 


He 


“~. 



























of prudence, which many of them are too apt to neglett, 
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tie confiders his fubjeét under the following diftin&t heads :—I. Of 
fong-writing in general. II. On ballads and patftoral fongs. III. Paf- 
fonate and defcriptive fongs. 1V. Ingenious and witty fongs. 

On each of thefe heads his remarks are pertinent, ingenious, and 
entertaining. In his choice of our Englifh fongs, of which this vo- 
Jume contains about 130 (and which he has claffed in the fame man- 
ner with the effays, each of the difcourfes ftanding as an introduction 
to the poetical clafs which follows it) he has been fcrupulous to in- 
fert none but fuch pieces as deferved the honour of felection, both . 
from the merit of the poetry, and the purity and chaftity of the fen- 
timents they contain: and in his choice he has very laudably 
guarded againft ‘ offending that charming delicacy of the fex, which 
every man muft admire, and ought to refpect.’ — | 

He does not pretend to ‘ have culled every valuable production 
which this branch of poetry affords. For, as he rightly obferves, 
difference of tafte will always prevent uniformity of judgment, even 
where the faculties of judging are equal ;’ and therefore, he adds, ‘ J 
have been much lefs folicitous to giveacollectign to which nothing could 
be added, than one from which nothing could reafonably be rejected.’ 
We will venture, however, to recommend one piece to his notice, in 
cafe of a fecond edition, to which the merit of this compilation will 
certainly conduét it, wx. that beautiful compound of wit, fentiment, 
and paflion—‘‘ Sweet are the charms of her I love,” &c. which we 
have heard afcribed to the celebrated Barton Booth. 

‘We fhall point cut the clafs of Readers for which this publication 
is calculated, in the words of the ingenious Compiler’s preface :— 
‘ The foft warbler, fays he, who fills up a vacancy of thought with a 
tune, in which the fucceffion of words gives no idea but that of a 
facceflion of founds, will here be much difappointed in meeting with 
the names of Prior, Congreve, and Landf{down, inftead of Arne, 
Brent, and Tenducci. The midnight roarer of coarfe jeft, and ob- 
{cenity, will be ftill farther out of his element. But to thofe who are 
enamoured with that facred art which, beyond every other, elevates 
and refines the foul, to whom the {prightly lyre of Horace and Ana- 
creon, and the melting mufic of Sappho ftill found, though ages 
have paffed fince they vibrated on the ear, I will venture to promife 
a fource of enjoyment, from the works of thofe great mafters whofe 
names adorn this colleétion, which I hope they will not think too 
dearly purchafed by the perufal of fuch introductory matter as is fub- 
mitted to their candid examination.’ 

The original pieces added to this colle&tion, are in no refpe& un- 
worthy the good company into which they are introduced, | 

OVELS. 
Art. 26. The Unequal Alliance; or, the Hiftory of Lord Afbford. 
1zmo. 2Vols. 5s. fewed. Noble. | 
_ This produétion is replete with romantic folly, and offers not one 
«ircumftance that can recommend it to attention. 
Art. 27. The Indifcreet Conneétion ; or, the Hiftory of Mifs Lefter. 
Izmo. 2 Vols. §5s. fewed. Noble. 1772. , 
In thefe volumes the fair fex will meet with fome of thofe leffons 
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Art. 28. The Younger Brother. A Tale. 12m0. 2Vols, eg 

| fewed. Newberry. = 

When we confider the imperfection and demerit of the eeneralit 
of the works of this clafs, we cannot but befow our commends 
tion on the prefent volumes. They are written with a decree of 
humour, and a knowledge of life, that render them both intereftine 
and agreeable St 3 
Art. 29. The Birmingham Counterfeit ; or, Invifible Spefaur: A 

Sentimental Romance. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Bladon. 1772. 

A Birmingham Shilling recites its travels and adventures, on the 
hacknied and worn-out plan on which the Adventures of a Guinea * 
with a multitude of other Invifible Spies, have been written, 

ve 8 A WwW. 

Art. 20. The Rife and Praéiice of Imprifenment in perfonal 
Adtions examined ; and a Mode of Proceeding offered, reconciling 
the ancient and modern Practice, jn Aid both of Debtor and 
Creditor. By a Barrifter at Law’ 8vo. 15. 6d. Wilkie. 
1772. 

There are here many pertinent, and fome acute obfervations ; but 
the method propofed to relieve the hardfhips complained of, appears 
not of fufficient ethcacy. The difeafe calls for a remedy of more 
powerful operation. Opiates will furnifh only a temporary aid, 
The medicine to be applied, ought to work a radical, and a perpe- 
tual cure. Sty 
Art. 31. An Intredu@ian to the Law relative to Trials at Nifi 

Prius. By Francis Buller, Efg; of the Middle Temple. gto, 

18s. Bathurit. 1772. 

The requifites for executing this undertaking were only labour 
and diftinétnefs ; and thefe qualities, the Author has very fully ex- 
erted. His work confiits of feven parts. The firft part, which he 
divides into three books, treats of thofe a&tions which may be brought 
for injuries affecting the perfon, and which have relation to perfonal 
and real property. The fecond enumerates thofe actions which are 
founded on contracts and engagements. ‘The actions given by 
fiatute, and the criminal profecutions, which have a reference to 
civil rights, are explained in the third and fourth parts. The fifth 
examines into traverfes of inquifitions of office, and_ prohibitions. 
Evidence.in general is the object of the fixth; and the feventh re- 
gards the general matters relative to trials at Nifi Prius. —This work 
is, with propriety, dedicated to the prefent Chancellor, as it is com- 
piled from his Lordflip’s papers. st. 

EDICAL » 

Art. 32. Aa Effay on the Bilicus or Yellow Fever of Famaica: 
coll:éted from the Manufcript of a late Surgecn. By Charles Blicke. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. Becket. 1772. 

‘Whether Mr. Charles Blicke, who, in an advertifement prefixed 
‘to this publication, and dated from the Old Jewry, gives a fome- 
what circumitantial account of the Manufcript from which it is col- 
lected, -was really impofed upon by his friend, the furgeon deceafed; 
—or whether the faid Mr. Blicke be a literary Nonentity, or rather 





* See Rev. vol. xxiil, 
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one of thofe inoitenfible beings who frequent the prefs, with a view 
of raifing contributions on the public by new-vamping old mate- 
rials, our enquiries have not enabled us to determine. This, how- 
ever, is certain, that the pretent efiay is nearly a verbal tranf{cript, 
with a few alterations and omiiiions, of one of the tratts contained 
‘na collection publithed above 20 years ago, entitled, Lyays on rhe 
Bilious Fever, &c. by John Williams and Parker Lennel, phyficians 
in Jamaica 5 who hada literary controverfy on this fubject, which 
they termjnated by murdering each other. An account of this 
fineular tranfaction, and of the prefent eflay, in its original drefs, 
may be found in our 7th volume, July 1752, page 71. 

*,* We would, on this occation, remind our friendly correfpon- 
dent, J. C. (whofe favour, in communicating to us his detection of 
this republication, we acknowledged in our lait month’s Correfpog- 
dence) that this very cafe furnifhes an anfwer in point ad hominem, 
to his complaint of our too long delaying our accounts of new pub- 
jications. He threw away his money, it feems, by trutting to the 
carly account given of this Efflay by fome Journaliits: and now 
the more patient part of the public may fave theirs, by having waited 
for the juiter, though Jater, \nformation given by others ; and which 
they were enabled to give, in confequence of that very delay. 

MISCELLANEOUS. B..y. 


Art. 33. The African Trade for Negro-Slaves fhewn to be confiflent 
with Principles of Humanity, and with the Laws of revealed Reli- 
gion, By Tho. Thompfon, M.A. fome time Fellow of C. C. C. 
gvo. 6d, Canterbury, printed; and fold by Baldwin, in Lone 
dgn. 

We muft acknowledge that the branclr of trade here under con- 
fideration is a {pecies of traffic which we have never been able to 
reconcile with the dictates of humanity, and much lefs with thofe of 
religion. ‘The principal argument in its behalf ieems to be, the 
necefity of fach a refource, in order to carry on the works in our 
plantations, which, we are told, it is otherwife impoffible to per- 
form. But this, though the urgency of the cafe may be very great, 
isnot by any means fufficient to jultify the practice. There is a 
farther confideration which has a plaufible appearance, and may be 
thought to carry fome weight; it is, that the merchant only pur- 
chafes thofe who were flaves before, and poflibly may, rather than 
otherwife, render their fituation more tolerable. But it is well 
known, that the lot of our flaves, when moft favourably confidered, 
is very hard and miferable; befide which, fuch a trade is taking 
the advantace of the ignorance and brutality of unenlightened na- 
tions, who are encouraged to war with each other for this very pur- 
pofe, and, itis to be feared, are fometimes tempted to feize thofe 
of their own tribes or families that they may obtain the hoped-for 
advantage: and it is owned, with regard to our merchants, that, 
upon occafion, they obferve the like practices, which are thought 
to be allowable, becaufe they are done by way of reprifal for theft or 
damage committed by the natives. We were pleated, however. to 
meet with a pamphlet on the other fide of the queftion; and we 
catered upon its perufal with the hopes of fipding fomewhat ad- 
vanced 
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vanced which might afford us fatisfaction on this difficult point 
‘The writer appears to be a fenfible man, and capable of diftufine 
the argument ;_ but the limits to which he is confined render his r 
formance rather fuperficial. The plea he produces from the Jewith 
law is not, in our view ofthe matter, atallconclufive. The people 
of Ifrae] were under-a theocracy, in which the Supreme Being was 
in a peculiar fenfe their King, and might therefore iffue forth fome 
orders for them, which it would not be warrantable for another 
people, who were in different circumflances, to obferve. Such, for 
anftance, was the command given concerning the extirpation of the 
Canaanites, whom, the fovereign Arbiter of life and death might, 
if he had pleafed, have deftroyed by plague or famine, or other of 
thofe means which we term natural caules, and by which a wife 
providence fulfils its own purpofes. But it would be unreafonable 
to infer from the manner in which the Ifraelites dealt with the people 
of Canaan, that any other nations have a right to purfue the fame 
method. Neither can we imagine that St. Paul’s exhortation to 
fervants or flaves, upon their converfion, to continue in the ftate in 
which Chriftianity found them, affords any argument favourable to 


, the practice here pleaded for. It is no more than faying, that 


Chrittianity did not particularly enter into the regulations of civil 


‘fociety at that time ; that it taught perfons to be contented and dili- 


gent in their flations: but certainly it did not forbid them, ina 
proper and lawful way, if it was in their power, to render their cir- 
cumftances. more comfortable. Upon the whole, we muft own, that 
this little treatife is not convincing to us, though, as different per- 
fons are differently affected by the fame confiderations, it may prove 
more fatisfactory to others. 

Art. 34. The real Views and political Syftem of the Regencjtt Bo 
mark fully explained, "Tracing the true Caufes of the late Revo- 
lution at Copenhagen. Supported by authentic Papers. By Chrif- 
tian Adolphus Rothes, former/y Couniellor of Conference, Secretary 
of the Cabinet of his Majeity Chriftiern VII. and great Affeffor of 
the fupreme Council at Altena. Publifhed originally in French at 
Hamburgh, and immediately fuppreffed through the Intereft of the 
Queen-Dowager. With an Appendix by the Englifh Editor. &vo. 
zs. Bladon. 
Contains nothing new, and has the fufpicious appearance of being 

merely the work of induftry, always on the watch for every occafion 

of raifing contributions on credulity.—As to Monfieur Chriftias 

Adolphus Rothes, with all his: magnificent titles, we know nothing 

about him, and there may, for aught we can tell, be fuch a perfon: 

but we will venture to fay, that it he was once in office at the Court 
of Denmark, he is not zow in the fecret of its late tranfactions. 

Art. 35. 42 Effay on Satirical Entertainments. To which 1 
added, Stevens’s New Leéture upon Heads, now delivering at the 
Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. With critical Obfervations 
Svo. is. Od. Bell. 1772. 

Mr. Stevens having never committed to the prefs his famous 
and truly humorous Leéture upon Heads, fome Friend + has here done 


_—— 
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+ See the previous advertifement. i 
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‘for him. Mr. S. we hear, is by no means fatishied with this friendly 
freedom, by which he thinks himfelf injured in his property ; and 
hence has arifen an altercation in the news-papers, to which our 
Readers are referred, __ 

Art. 30. Theatrical Biography: or, Memoirs of the principal 
Performers of the three Lheatres Royal. With critical and im- 
partial Remarks on their refpective profeffional Merits, 12mo, 
2Vols, 6s. Bladon, 1772. 

It has been remarked, that Suetonius wrote the Lives of the 
Twelve Ca:sars, with the fame freedom that THey paféd them. 
The like may be faid of thefe Memoirs of the Mock. Emperors and 
Emprefles of Drury-Lane, Covent Garden, and the Hay-Market; 
which are penned with a freedom, and in fome inftances a sicentiouf- 





} cife is now reduced to an Art, and may be taught and learned b 


nefs, of expreffion, perfectly congenial with the unreftrained manner 
of living for which the fons and daughters of Thefpis are generally 
remarkable: and the beft writers are confeffedly thofe who feem the 
mott infpired by their fubject. 

' Qn the whole, thefe Theatrical Lives, though not of the moft 
exemplary or moral kind, are written in a {prightly, agreeable 
ftrain; and the Author feems to have been well furnifhed with anec- 
dotes proper for fuch an undertaking: but of the authenticity of 
thefe materials, we are not altogether competent judges. 

Art. 37. 4 Treatife on Skating; founded on certain Principles 
deduced from many Years Experience: by which that noble Exere 


a regular Method, with Eafe and Safety. The whole illuftrated 

with sa” Sos reprefenting the Attitudes and Graces. By 

R, Jones,*Lieutenant of Artillery. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Ridley. 

1772. 

The Dutch are the beft qualified to pronounce on the merit of 

this production, and to them we refer it. As far, however, as we 
can pretend to judge, the author appears to be fufficiently matter of 
the art which he undertakes to teach. 

Art. 38. 4 Modeft Defence of the Charity Children, and the com- 
mon Plan of Charity-Schools vindicated, &c. occafioned by a 
Scheme for ereGting an Hou/e of Indufiry for Children of the Poor 
in the Parifh of Hackney. By John Wingfield. 8vo. 15. 
Bladon. 

Mr. Wingfield greatly difapproves the fcheme for an houfe of in 
dutry at Hackney ; and thinks an improvement of the old charity- 
{chool-foundation, infinitely preferable. He has ftated the argu- 
ments pro and con, in two dialogues, which, he thinks, may im- 
part to his readers fome of that amufement, which he himfelf found 
in writing them. Mr. W. however, is fo very indifferent a writer, 
that we fear this part of his defign will fall fhort of his expeétations, 
whatever becomes of his arguments in favour of the charity-fchools : 
fome of which, indeed, feem to merit the confideration of thofe who 
are not friends to fuch inftitutions. 


RELIGIOUS 
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RELIGIOUS and ConTROVERSTAY. 
Act. 39. Pfalmorum aliquot Davidis Metiuphrafis Grae 


! . ‘ai a “Fo. 
annis Serrart, et Precationes ejufdem. Graiolatine. Appendicis 
Loco accetsere Lenrici Stephani, atque Grecorum quorundam Lye 
ricorum, Pocmatafacra. Edidit Francifcus Okely, A. B. Col. 


Jegit quondam Divi joannis Cantab. Alumnus. 120, 
Robinion, &c. | 

The Greek poems of Joannes Serranus, or John de Serres, have 
been held’ in high eflimation, though of tater years lefs notice hag 
been taken of them than formerly. Mr. Okely is detirous of reviy. 
ing the regard due to them, and is particularly felicitous that they 
might be employed to afhift youth in attaining a knowledge of the 
Greek tongue, by which means he apprebends the farther purpofe 
might be anfwered, of imprefling upon their minds, at the fame 
time, fome proper fentiments of piety. He has therefore, imme- 
diately after his own preface to this volume, added an addrefs of 
Henry Stephens, in Greek and Latin, to Chriflian fchoolmaiters and 
tutors, recommending it to them to ufe fuch kind of works in this 
part of the education of young perfons. With this view alfo, the 
Editor gives the Greek verfion on one page, and a Latin tranflation 


5 8. 


‘on the other, together with fome remarks and directions relative to 
the verfe and metre. 


The Author of thefe poems was a Frenchman, educated at Lau- 
fanne. Ile-was a perion of great note, both for his piezy and leara- 
ing; and efpecially for his acquaintance with the Greek language, 


His Latin tranflation of the works of Plato, in three volumes folio, 


was an evidence of this, which gained him great efteem. The pfalms 
here rendered into Greek appear, from his own relation, to-have 
been his employment during fome great calamity, and it is not im- 
probable during a time of perfecution on a religious account, as he 
was himielf of the reformed religion. ‘he firft edition of this work 
was printed by Henry Stephens, inis75. It contains between 20 
and 30 pfalms, in different metres; at the conclufion of each of 
which the Author adds a fhiort prayer, in profe, adapted to the fen- 
timents.exprefied in the pfalms which he tranflates : befides which, 
we have a Greek poetical verfion of the sgth chapter of .lfaiah, and 
of the gth chapter of Daniel, together with two fimaller pieces of 


‘poetry. 


Agreeably to his defign, and with a view of furnifhing a farther 


‘variety for the affiflance and improvement of youth, the Editor has 


added to the above poems, feveral others in the fame language, and 


all of them of the religious kind. Some of them are verfions of four 
or five pfalms by Henry Stephens, others were done by G. Nazian- 
‘zen, Florens Chriftianus, Fred. Jamotius, J. Gothofred. Herrichius, 
‘&e. 


Ve fhall only further obferve, concerning this volume, that, in the 
reface, Mr. Okely produces an extra¢t from Duport’s Greek verfion 
of the pfalms, publifhed in 1674, in which that Author fpeaks of 


Serranus with the higheit refpe&t, acknowledging that, mm his op!- 


nion, he excelled: all other perfons in works of this kind, unlefs, it 


is added, his printer and publifher, H. Stephens, may poflibly be 


Hi. 
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Art. 40. 4 Letter toa Bifhop; occafioned by the late Petition to 

Parliament, for Relief in the Matter of Subfcription. Svo. 15. 
Wilkie. 1772, | 
This pamphiet merits particular attention, as it feems defigned to 
romote the execution of a new plan, which, we are informed, is 
actually in agitation «mone the Bilhops themfelves, for introducing 
a certain degree of reformation in the Church of England. The 
Author fets out with ilating fome objections to the conduct of the 
Clergy in their late application to parliament, the principal and 
moft obvious of which,.he thinks, 1s, that it aimed at more than 
moderate men could approve ; that it tended to the abolifhing of all 
tets, by reprefenting ail Subfcriptions to be inconfillent with the 
fundamental! principles of a Protetiant church. © Buc notwithftanding 
the obiections to which the petition was expofed, and which; in the 
opinion of cur Letter-writer, might very reafonably determine the 
Hovfe of Commons to reject it, it muit yet be confefled, fays he, 
that the cafe of Sub{criptions, as they now iland by law, is far from 
being unexcepuonabie, and is certainly capable of great amendment. 
Having fhewn,this in a clear and convincing manner, and an{fwered 
the difticulty.-ftarted by Sir William Blackitone with regard to the 
union of the two kingdoms, as prohibiting any alterations in reli- 
gion, he obferves that there is a particular, which, joined with ju- 
dicious corrections of thofe things to which the Clergy fubfcribe, 
would anfwer their moft fanguine wifhes; and, even without any 
{uch corrections, would fmooth many difliculties, and remove many 
objections : that is, the relaxing of the terms in which Subfcriptions 
are required to be made; which, if underitood in the moft rigorous 
feufe, carry with them fach a flri€tuefs of affent to a fyftem of pro- 
politions, forme of much difhculty and obfcurity, as, from the very 
nature of the human mind, a number of men cannot truly give, and 
which therefore it is unfit to require. 

The Avthor pleads ttrongly for a certain latitude of interpretation, 
and conceives that fuch a latitude has been claimed to themtelves 
by the greater part of thofe who fubferibe. Tlis he endeavours to 
vindicate from the reafon and necediity of the thing itfelf; from 
great and refpectable, ‘ I had almoit faid, fays he, legal authori- 
ties;? and from the prevailing fenfe and practice of the preient 
church : after which be makes the tollowtoge excellent obfervations : 

* But, my Lord, notwithanding the liberty, which I have here 
fuppofed reafonably may, I had almoit {aid mut, be taken in inter- 
preting both the things fubicribed to, and the terms of our Subfcrip- 
tion; yet 1¢ mutt be confefled, that, allowing all this, many, who 
would be ornaments to the Church, and exemplary in difcharging 
their office in it, may either comply with reluctance, or be totally 
excluded ; many others will not allow the liberty I have here con- 
tended for, and by an inflexible, perhaps a lefs judicious, fort of 
Integrity, will refufe to admit even the leaftand moit reafonable qua- 
ification .of the terms propofed to them. It muft be remembered 
alfo, that the carelefs, the ignorant, the unprincipled, make in thefe. 
cafes no difficulties: thefe arife in the minds of the worthy, the 
thoughtful, the lovers of truth; of thofe, whofe qualities would beit 
enable them to difcharge with fuperior induftry and {crupulous at- 
tention 
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tention the minifterial office. Is it not worth while to remove the . 

’ {cruples, even it they fhould be thought unneceflary, of fuch mea } wir 

| to invite them, by opening the door a little wider for their admit: ms 
tance, and making them fit eafier when they are come in; to free se 

: them from an uneafinefs and difquiet of mind, which can arife onl ~ i 
S| from their integrity? And would not a// with to have Subscriptions ee 
; i put on fuch a footing, as to require no reafonings to defend the pros ma 
| priety of them; that it fhould appear at firft fight, that there is noe A 
thing in them, which could create in a rational and fincere Chriftiag nifte 


hefitation and offence? Subterfuges and referves are always painful 
to honeft and ingenuous minds; and when men have no finifter end then 
in view, but mean only to difcharge the oflice they undertake faith- 





- fully, they fubmit with reluctance to whatever has the appearance of ~ 
thefe ; to whatever may give others the moit diftant fufpicion of their be fi 
honour and integrity.’ T 

The Letter-writer, having added fome farther remarks; equally. |) inf. 
pertinent and judicious, obferves, that to remove therefore condi-. . Wri 
tions, which are in themfelves unneceffary, which may induce men pro 
to do what they in their own minds difapprove, and which may tira 
édiftrefs others, who by their integrity are perhaps fome of the moft any 
valuable members of fociety, and the fitteit minilters in a facred of- Art 
fice, is certainly an object well worthy the wifdom and humanity of C 
a legiflature, which regards the rights and happinefs of all its mem- D 
bers with an attention and tendernefs unknown in any other age, or ff 
in any other country. ‘ The moft perfect way of doing this, cons N 
tinues he, and abitrattedly confidered the moit defirable, is undoubt- I 
edly to correct cur public forms, to which Subfcription is required, dua 
till they come up to the full ftandard of the knowledge and opinions lens 
of the prefent Church. And were a new Church now to be ereéted, brit 
we fhould certainly endeavour to form it according to what appeared | to 
to us the moft perfect model; but in a venerable ftruéture, which Th 
has long ftood, whofe parts are clofely connected with each other, crec 
and with the great fabric of our Civil Conftitution, it may feem not pre 
fo eafy or fo fafe to make alterations at pleafure: all will allow, of | 
that they fhould be made with caution, not to comply with the rett- and 
lefs-{pirit of novelty, but with the mature counfel of improved rea- Th 
fon and fuperior knowledge; and the inconveniences, refulting from firn 
alterations fo made, may perhaps be found in the event much lefsy bro 
than at adiftance they were apprehended to be. A defign of this [| Ra 
fort, thus conduéted, will ftand vindicated with the world by its own Art 
reafonablenefs and neceflity ; and the fame improvement of religious ' 
knowledge, and moderation of religious zeal, which induces the go- f 
vernors of a nation and the heads of a Church to engage in it, per- ( 
vades alfo in a great degree the whole bulk of the people, and will 
fecure to it from them {uch a reception as it deferves, But if it fill. mu 
be thought unadvifeable to remove at once every thing which may fib 
feem exceptionable, even though it be done with referve and caution; eve 
there is, in the lait refource, when nothing better can be obtained, for 
a remedy the leaft perfect of any, of all perhaps the moft practicable; ie 


namely, fo far to relax the terms of Sub{cription as to require 4 Ge- 

ueral Approbation only of public forms, and a Promife to comply with 
- them; which reafonable nicn could not hefitate in giving, ic 
3 . whic 
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which, confidering the imperfection of all heman things, it is fuffi- 
cient to demand. Subfcriptions indeed, as they now ftand, have been 
confidered, by many eminent men of the Church, as amounting to no 
more than this; and have been. complied with accordingly. And 
even if many of the particulars now iubfcribed to were corrected ; 
etif they were not rendered much more fimple and lefs numerous, 
‘;would {till furely be right, for the fake of fcrupulous minds, to give 
3 more explicit latitude to the affent required to them.’ 

As the Author is aware that it will be objected, that to let mi- 
nifters ufe forms in the public fervice of the Church, parts of which 
they may be fuppofed to difapprove or to think untrue, is to make 
them diflemble with men, and aé& falfely in the very worthip of God, 
where falfehood ought leaft to find admittance; he takes no little 

ins to remove this difficulty, in doing which he appears to us to 
be far more ingenious than fuccefsful. | 

This Letter concludes with an admirable addrefs to the Prelates, 
jv favour of a farther reformation in the Church of England. The 
Writer has, indeed, made feveral conceflions which we do not ap- 

rove of; but, if all the alterations cannot be obtained that are de- 
firable, we fhall rejoice in any advancement of religious liberty, and 


















any approaches to the Chriftian ftandard of doétrine and worfhip. K--. g 


Art. 41. 4 Letter to the Rev. Dr. Randolph, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
Occafioned by a Charge delivered by him to the Clergy of the 
Diocefe of Oxford, in the Year 1771, in Vindication of the Rea- 
fonablenefs of requiring Subfcription to Articles of Religion. By a. 
Member of the Church of England. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 1772. 
I: appears, from the conclufion of this Letter, that it is the pro- 

duétion of a perfon whofe life hath been protraéted to an uncommon 

lenoth of years. The Writer tells us therefore, that, being on the 
brink of the grave, and foon to account for his actions, it ought not 
to be fuppofed that he is influenced by any fecular views whatfoever. 

The whole ftrain of the Letter would have induced us to give full 

credit to this affertion, even if we had not been informed that the 

prefent publication comes from our old and worthy friend Dr. Carter 
of Deal, who hath formerly appeared in the caufe of religious liberty, 
and whofe charaéter and merit cannot be unknown to our Readers. 

Though the Doétor defcribes himfelf as worn down with age and in- 

firmities, we perceive, with pleafure, that his faculties continue un- 

broken ; -for he hath given a clear and judicious confutation of Dr, 

Randolph’s Charge to the Clergy of the diocefe of Oxford. 

Att. 42. 4 Collection of Papers, defigned to explain and vindicat 
the prefent Mode of Subfcription, required by the Univerfity of Oxford, 
from all young Perfons at their Matriculation, 8yo. 6d, Fletcher, 
Oxford. Rivington, London. 1772. | 
Thefe papers, which are well written, afford a ftriking proof how 

much it is in the power of ingenious men to alledge fomething plau- 

fible in favour of even a bad caufe. Something plaufible is, how- 
ever, the utmoft of what is here advanced, and that not always; 
for it is impoffible that the mode of Subfcription centended for can 
























and the teft of a fober and critical examination. We Be 
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548 CORRESPONDENCE, 
Art. 43. The Nature and Neceffity of the New Creature in Chriff, 
ftated and defcribed, according to the Heart’s Experience and true 
PraGice. By Joanna Eleonora de Merlau. ‘Tranflated from the 
German, by Francis Okely, A. B. formerly of St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. 8vo. 6d. M. Lewis. 1772. 

The tranilator fays, in his preface, that he knows * no more of 
the author, than that fhe appears to have been a Lady of foine rank 
in life; and chat fhe lived, near a century fince, at Frankfort on 
the Mayne.’ He adds, ‘ a copy of this letter, tranfcribed by one 
J. Philip Dorre, in 1741, came as a foiled manufcript into my hands, 
and in away, I might think, providential.’ We are farther inform: 
ed, ‘ that it has laid by him, unnoticed, for many years ;’ but 
lately, fays he, ‘ finding a defire to read, I was ftrongly inclined 
to tranflate and publifh it :’—And it will, probably, find many pur- 
chafers among the Methoditts. 


ay S ERM ON 5S. : 

J. At the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, in St. 
Paul’s, London, May 16, 1771. By William Parker, D. D. Rec- 
tor of St. James’s, Weftminiter, Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, 

-y andF.R.S. 6d. Rivingten. 

49], Preached in Charlotte. ftreet and Bedford Chapels, for the Benefit 
of Perfons confined for fmall Debis. By William Dodd, LL.D. 
ss. Dilly, &c. 

I. The Frequency of capital Punifhments inconfiftent with Juttice, 
found Policy, and Religion. By William Dodd, LL.D. 6d. 
Law, &c. 








The REVIEWERS 20 thir READERS. 
HE farther account of Effays Moral, Philofophical, and Palitical, 
as promifed in our laft, is rendered unneceflary, by our re- 
collection of a work entitled, E/ais fur divers Sujets intereffans *, &c. 
printed in 1760. From this work, the above-mentioned E/ays, Moral, 
é&c. are tranflated. Mr. Mills, therefore, whofe name was inferted 
in the advertifements of the Englifh tranflation (though not printed 
in the title-page) is not to be confidered as the Aurnor, but as the 
Tranflator. 

N.B We have heard the E/ais, &c. afcribed toa M. Haller; but 

whether the celebrated Baron of that name, we are uncertain. 


\{ * Of this work we gave an account, in two articles, in the 23d 
vol. of our Review, p. 392, and 487. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HE Letter from Belfaft is received. The compliments which 

it contains are too flattering, if the Author is ferious ; which 

there feems much reafon for us to doubt. Wehave not yet feen the 

book which he recommends to our notice: but it will come before 
us in the due courfe of bufinefs. 

In Anfwer to D, |.’s Inquiry, we muf inform him, that the adver- 
*tifement in which Mr. Clarke has refuted the groundiefs tale of his 
Jearned and worthy Father’s having retraéted his nctions of the T7i- 
mity, was inferted in the London Evening Poft of Dec. 7, 1771+ 
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